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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF SONOTONE CORPORATION, ELMSFORD, NEW YORK No, 


SONORAMA OPENED NEW YOR 


As part of its continuing program 
to help make the public more aware 
of deafness and better hearing, 
Sonotone has opened a unique, free 
public exhibition on the ground 
floor of the Sonotone Building, 570 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Named Sonorama, the exhibition 
is attracting daily crowds who are 
finding entertainment as well as in- 
struction in pressing buttons, turn- 
ing cranks and otherwise actively 
participating in the educational 
demonstrations. 

Sonorama tells a connected story, 
starting with facts about sound and 
its characteristics, the human ear 
and how it functions and why it 
sometimes fails to function. Other 
exhibits dramatically show the ef- 
fects of hearing impairment, visitors 
hear their own voices and how they 


may sound to impaired ears. Finally Above, a view of Sonorama’s intriguing interior as seen through 
the evolution of the modern aid is the Fifth Avenue show window. 
pictured. 

With the opening of the schools Below, another part of Sonorama. Door at right leads to voice 
in the fall, it is planned to invite recording booth. At extreme left is an animated exhibition illus- 
student groups for special study trating methods of measuring hearing. 


tours and otherwise to use the 
Sonorama as a genuinely educa- 
tional project to make the public 
“better hearing conscious.” 

Professional workers in the hear- 
ing field are invited to make use of 
Sonorama facilities for educational 
purposes. 

In addition to visitors to Sono- 
rama, the millions who pass its in- 
teresting windows yearly are be- 
coming aware as never before of the 
role hearing plays in modern living. 


Animated giant model of the 
ear shows how we hear. 
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A Challenge to Colleges and Uni- 
versities, by Anne M. Bunger 549 
The supervisor of lip reading instruc- 
tion in the Horace H. Rackham School 
of Special Education, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, asks why college students should 
fail because of defective hearing, and 
describes the services extended to them 
at Michigan State Normal College. 

The Use of Hearing—An Asso- 


The Volta Bureau library contains hun- 

dreds of articles dealing with the use 

of hearing. Their number has greatly 

increased in recent years. This list men- 

tions a few that are well worth reading. Taber 
The Teacher Across the Hall...... 365‘ A teacher of lip reading in New York 
City, Mr. Taber has for years consid- 
ered himself one of the “submerged 
tenth” who cannot be helped by an 
instrument; but recently he has found 
a hearing aid that makes him hear. 


After a special faculty meeting, the 
teachers gather to sling brickbats and 
orchids, and they have something to say 
concerning do’s and don’ts for hearing 
aid classes. Teacher also has some pleas- 


Roundabout Letters 7, 10, and 15 are 
represented in these excerpts from let- 
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ters of parents who belong to the Volta 
Bureau’s Correspondence Club. All of 
them tell about hard of hearing chil- 
dren who attend public schools wearing 
individual hearing aids. 


The High Cost of Not Hearing, 
by Mona Walter Agnew 


“The war, that has made us all take 
stock of our fitness, not only for our 
usual jobs but for possible unpredict- 


ciation Committee Report...... 554 able jobs, jolted me into getting an 


The A<sociation’s Committee on the Use 
ot Hearing submits a composite report 
on the hearing program in schools for 
the deaf, and offers suggestions for 
making this program more general and 
| more effective. 
Learning to Hear, by Mary E. 
Numbers 
The teacher in charge of the Middle 
School at Clarke outlines a plan for 
using the hitherto unused hearing of 
an acoustically handicapped child. 
Hearing Aids—1943, by Jose- 
phine B. Timberlake 
The Superintendent of the Volta Bu- 
reau gives case histories to prove what 
hearing aids have done for individuals 
with varying degrees of hearing loss, hearing aid. 
and will continue to do in 1943. 
Articles Dealing with Hearing 
Aids, a List of Material Not 


‘auxiliary ear, 


acting.” 


out sales pressure. 


its usefulness. 


ant suggestions for Hallowe’en greeting 
cards. 
The Parents Talk It Over............ 5690 


writes an Ohio woman 
whose professional work includes 
combination of writing, lecturing and 


Hearing Aid Clinics, a Volta Bu- 

reau Report ................ 

Some hospitals, colleges, and organiza- 

557 zations for the hard of hearing have al- 
ready established clinics where hearing 

may be measured with some accuracy, 

and the right instrument selected with- 


He Does Not Stand and Wait, by 

559 Kenneth F. Beers 
An Orlando, Florida, man sends this 

story of another Florida man who is liv- 

ing a useful life made possible by a 


Give Your Hearing a Chance, by 
Louise M. Neuschutz 
The author of “How to Help Your 


More Than Two Years Old.... 563 Hearing” tells how she has been help- 


ing her own hearing to regain some of 


Where Shall We Buy Hearing 
Aids in 1952? by Frank A. 


The Children Said, Compiled by 


Marianna Macomber 
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A Challenge to Colleges and Universities 


Need Students Fail Because of Defective Hearing? 
By ANNE M. BuNGER 


ARTHA ROBERTS entered col- 
M lege at seventeen. Healthy, men- 
tally alert, and apparently well 
adjusted, she gave promise of being almost 
an ideal student. She passed the health 
tests, arranged a normal academic program 
with the approval of her advisors, and em- 
barked on a promising undergraduate 
career. Then something seemed to slip 
up somewhere, and nobody could quite 
put a finger on the reason. Martha’s grades 
at the end of the first semester were not 
quite what they should have been. She 
never cut classes, but she was far from be- 
ing as alert and responsive as her instruc- 
tors at first expected her to be. Although 
she had had the usual rush and joined her 
chosen sorority, she rather puzzled the oth- 
er girls by her lack of interest in their ac- 
tivities. One of her advisors insisted on 
another health checkup, but Martha showed 
no tangible physical ill. 

About that time the college introduced 
a program of audiometric testing and 
Martha was given a hearing test. It was 
found that she had a measurable hearing 
loss, which she herself had not realized, 
and which her associates had never sus- 


pected. 
Trouble Discovered and Remedied 


Once the trouble was found, immediate 
attention—medical, educational, psychol- 
ogical—went to the root of the whole mat- 
ter, and supplied the necessary remedies. 


Prompt otological treatment arrested the 
loss of hearing; and while a cure was not 
achieved, Martha was taught what to do to 
offset the loss. In a few more months she 
was carrying out her program with the 
intelligence, poise and verve that her natu- 
ral capacity made possible. Martha became 
a good student, and a popular one. 

It is small wonder that otologists wel- 
come the pure tone audiometer as a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of college health 
service departments. This instrument can 
make accurate and comprehensive tests of 
hearing, and with its help the college au- 
thorities can establish a program for medi- 
cal care and educational direction that will 
fit the student for life. 

The data of the following chart were not 
compiled as a survey of audiometric testing 
in colleges. They are merely representative 
of college plans for organization and ad- 
ministration of testing programs which 
is becoming routine procedure. General 
points in the plan are as follows: 1, the 
preliminary screening test; 2, the individual 
detailed test for those who need it; 3, the 
recording of case history with the audio- 
gram; 4, the recommendation of medical 
care or enrollment in speech reading or 
speech correction courses, depending on the 
case; 5, periodic retests on a semester-by- 
semester basis, to determine whether the 
loss is progressing, has been arrested, or is 
improving; 6, the noting of general health 
and personality improvement and record- 
ing of medical and educational follow-up. 
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Periodic Retests Are Important 


By far the most important part of a test- 
ing program is the periodic retesting as a 
feature of the remedial work (either medi- 
cal care or educational adjustment or both) 
without which a testing program avails 
nothing more than to show that a certain 
percent of a group have hearing loss and 
need help. The four years of the college 
span give colleges and universities time 
enough to follow through to completion a 
remedial program planned for health and 
rehabilitation. The chart shows that the 
carrying out of such a program requires 
the work of at least two closely cooperating 
departments—always the Health Depart- 
ment and either the Speech Department, 
the Special Education Department, or pos- 
sibly the Psychology Department. 


The Student Must Wish to Cooperate 


The advantages that colleges and univer- 
sities have in completing remedial programs 
lie in the unity of the campus facilities and 
life. The students are always within call, 
week by week, semester by semester. There 
is, however, the problem of presenting the 
first individual test in a way that will in- 
sure the interest and cooperation of the 
student himself in whatever follow-up is 
indicated. The person making the first 
audiogram has the interesting work of pre- 
senting the test, giving it, and talking about 
it briefly to the student in a way that will 
relieve any alarmist element that may be 
present in the student’s attitude. Many do 
come rather in fear and trembling. They 
should leave that first test saying: “Thank 
you. This has been very interesting. I 
won't dread it the next time.” The need for 
establishing rapport arises because only the 
preliminary tests are made compulsory 
through the required physical examination 
each student takes annually. Perhaps all 
testing and medical and educational follow- 
up can eventually become compulsory. This 
would go far in making conservation of 
hearing possible in many cases. At present 
the success of the college testing programs 
depends on how well the work of the tester, 
the otologist, and the teacher coordinates. 
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The University of Minnesota Health Serv- 
ice has made audiometer tests of all students 
for more than ten years, the technique hav- 
ing been improved as better instruments 
have developed. All of the work at Minne- 
sota has been under the close observation 
of Dr. Horace Newhart. He has made 
careful study of findings at the University 
and has shared his observations and con- 
clusions through both lectures and writings. 
In one of his published lectures* he says: 
“The incidence of hearing impairment is 
definitely less among college students than 
among school children because the former 
constitute a highly selected group as re- 
gards economic and social status, medical 
care, and other factors which affect the 
health of the special sense organs. Never- 
theless, many students enter college with 
undetected hearing defects; others develop 
deficiencies during their college years. Ac- 
curate hearing tests on admission are there- 
fore especially important. The presence of 
deficient perception for the higher frequen- 
cies at this age sometimes indicates the be- 
gining of degenerative changes which may 
insidiously extend to the lower frequencies. 
Unrecognized losses for the higher tones 
are known to cause minor speech defects 
among students and difficulties in acquiring 
a speaking knowledge of foreign languages, 
because of inability to hear certain con- 
sonant sounds or to differentiate between 
similar elementary speech sounds of high 
pitch.” Later in the same article, Dr. New- 
hart says: “The needs of the student health 
service are best met by audiometers of the 
pure tone type, having a uniform zero ref- 
erence level and affording test tones at 
octave intervals or less from 128 to 8,192 
or preferably 11,584 double vibrations per 
second. For rapidly screening groups by 
individual, air-conduction tests they have 
a capacity of 25 persons per hour. For 
diagnostic and research purposes additional 
equipment for bone conduction tests and 
masking is necessary.” 

(Continued on page 594) 


*«Hearing Impairment in College Students” .. . 
Printed in The Journal-Lancet, Minneapolis . 
March, 1941, Vol. LXI, No. 3, page 92. 
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The Volta Review 


The Use of Hearing 


An Association Committee Report 


recognized fact that 

a large percentage 
of the pupils in schools 
for the deaf possess 
residual hearing in va- 
rying degrees of use- 
fulness. How to mea- 
sure it; how, when, and where to train 
it; and even what to call it, have been and 
still are subjects for controversy and de- 
bate. To look into the literature on the 
subject covering the past fifty years is to 
realize how much time and consideration 
have been given periodically to this prob- 
lem. 

The work of this particular committee 
was begun in 1935 when, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Ruth P. Guilder, an exten- 
sive and comprehensive survey was made 
of ail schools for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada to find to what extent 
residual hearing of pupils was being util- 
ized. Portions of this report covering test- 
ing facilities, medical treatment and vari- 
ous phases of educational procedure ap- 
peared in the 1937 April and May issues of 
the Votta REVIEW. 

In 1940, a partial follow-up was made 
and a comparison of the two studies by 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, then chairman 
of the committee, was published in the 
Votta Review for June of that year. 


More Group Hearing Aids Used 


This comparison brought out a number 
of facts significant of the general trend in 
regard to the importance of systematic test- 
ing and training of hearing. In the five- 
year interval there had been an increase of 
sixty per cent in the number of group 
hearing aids. From the fact that this in- 
creased amount of equipment was being 
used by approximately the same number 
of pupils, there was evidence that greater 
emphasis was being given to the full-time 
use of the group equipment by the pupils 


[ has long been a 


Van Adestine. 


The Committee on the Use of Hear- 
ing, American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 
Margaret Bodycomb, Chairman; Gor- 
don Berry, M.D.; Vern O. Knudsen; 
Horace Newhart, M.D.; Mary E. Num- 
bers; Clarence D. O’Connor; Gertrude 


with obviously more 
useful degrees of hear- 
ing. Testing facilities, 
however, were shown 
to be highly inade- 
quate. Less than fifty 
per cent of the schools 
reporting either owned 
or had the use of a pitch range audiometer. 
Day Schools Lagging 

The fact that the day schools were still 
lagging well behind the residential schools 
in the matter of equipment was attributed 
to failure on the part of local and state 
Boards of Education to recognize the needs 
of the children in these classes. 

While all types of standard group hear- 
ing aids were being used, a number of 
schools were reported as carrying on ex- 
periments with various types of equipment 
assembled by school technicians. Greater 
effort was apparently being made to reach 
children suffering from more severe losses 
of hearing. 

Further evidence that considerably more 
thought was being given to the use of resi- 
dual hearing, by both administrators of 
schools and teachers of the deaf, was re- 
flected in the number of teachers reported 
as having taken courses in this special field 
since the survey five years before. 

The study further revealed that although 
a number of schools were following organ- 
ized courses of study based on experience, 
none were ready or willing at that time 
to release their outlines to other schools for 
recommended use. 

In view of the requests for material re- 
ceived from time to time, it is evident that 
with the increase in the number of group 
hearing aids there is a need for some cri- 
teria to serve as a guide in establishing or 
improving programs for the better use of 
hearing. For this reason, it was suggested, 
in outlining the 1941-42 program for this 
committee, that possibly the most timely 
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and useful contribution would be a set of 
recommendations that would constitute the 
basis for such a program. It was further 
suggested that if at all feasible, the com- 
mittee compile a suggested outline based 
on the work being done in schools known 
to be doing sincere and systematic work 
along these lines. 

The response to the letters sent out by 
the committee to a representative number of 
both day and residential schools seemed to 
confirm the belief that many schools would 
welcome such a project by the committee. 
The following excerpts are typical of a 
large number of replies. 

“I regret that we have no outline relative to 
the training of residual hearing, as we have only 
this year begun auricular training. I shall appre- 


ciate it greatly if some time in the future the 
suggested outline is available.” 

“Certainly there is nothing more needed at the 
moment than to have our ‘philosophy of approach’ 
clarified, and teachers have been begging for de- 
tailed programs for the training of residual hear- 
ing for some time. The work of your committee 
will be a much-needed contribution. I am sure 
that many others will feel as I do — extremely 
grateful for much-needed assistance in this most 
important and, to date, neglected phase of our 
work.” 


This report is based on material received 
not only from members of this committee 
but also from those schools that were gen- 
erous enough to submit their outlines for 
analysis and inclusion in this study. It is 


' presented as the consensus of opinion of a 


group whose interests and activities cover 
the various phases of the use of hearing. 


General Recommendations 

In general this group believes: 

1. That every acoustically handicapped 
child should be given an opportunity to 
make the maximum use of whatever resi- 
dual hearing he possesses. 

2. That in providing acoustic equipment 
every consideration should be given to the 
efficiency with which the group equipment 
will serve to parallel, as nearly as possible, 
conditions under which normally hearing 
children develop speech and language. 

3. That the daily care, routine inspec- 
tion, and efficient servicing of hearing aids 
is an all-important factor in the success of 
an acoustic program. 
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4. That the most satisfactory results in 
acoustic training are obtained through the 
continuous use of the hearing aid, begin- 
ning when the child enters school and, 
through a unified and coordinated pro- 
gram, continuing throughout his school life. 

5. That this training should be an in- 
tegral part of all learning where speech and 
language are involved, and wherever con- 
sistent, should be combined with the use 
of lip-reading. 

6. That to be effective an acoustic pro- 
gram must be flexible enough to meet the 
needs of the individual child, taking into 
consideration type and degree of hearing 
loss, native intelligence, and achievement 
level, as well as age, physical capacity, and 
emotional stability. For this reason no 
rigid outline or procedure can be pre- 
scribed for all classes. 

7. That teachers should have specific 
preparation in the use of hearing aids, as 
it is essential that they should know some- 
thing of the construction of the instrument 
and its parts as well as what might be 
called “microphone technique.” An under- 
standing of the significance of various types 
of audiograms is most important. 

8. That the hearing of all pupils should 
be tested at least once a year with a pitch 
range audiometer of standard make. 

9. That the testing cf hearing should 
be done by a qualified tester, and to insure 
consistency and continuity a single person 
should be in charge. 

10. Thei the major objectives in any 
program for the utilization of hearing are: 

The improvement of speech 

Language growth 

Educational acceleration 

Improved imental hygiene 

Aesthetic growth. 

Importance of Early Discovery 

It is felt that, if every acoustically handi- 
capped child is to have an opportunity to 
make the maximum use of whatever resi- 
dual hearing he possesses, greater attention 
must be given to the early discovery and 
reporting of such cases, with subsequent 
placement for special education. The lack 
of legislation in some states and the laxity 
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of enforcement in others are responsible 
for the loss of much valuable time. Then, 
too, all too often little or no attention is 
paid to the child until he reaches school 
age. 

Importance of Parent Education 


Opportunities are sadly needed for the 
guidance and education of parents of pre- 
school age children. Educational clinics 
where parents can take their children sev- 
eral times a week are available only in 
large cities, and at present itinerant teach- 
er service is limited to one area. Here 
again valuable time is lost, for there is 
much that intelligent parents can do in 
the home to make a child conscious of 
sound. 

Nursery schools are limited to a few of 
the residential schools, the larger day- 
schools and private schools. It has been 
demonstrated that three- and four-year-old 
children can profit by the use of group 
equipment of the better type, if given the 
opportunity. 

All children of school age should have 
their hearing tested at least once a year. 
Those showing indications of severe hear- 
ing impairment should be given individual 
tests with a pure tone audiometer, and if 
found to have a handicapping loss should 
be given special consideration, i.e., lip read- 
ing lessons, an individual hearing aid, or 
placement in a class of hard of hearing 
children using group hearing aid equip- 
ment. 

It is felt that through the more general 
use of modern individual hearing aids 
many more pupils could remain in public 
schools with little or no adjustment. 

Since the use of group equipment in 
most schools for the deaf is confined large- 
ly to academic classrooms and auditoriums, 
modern individual hearing aids for such 
pupils as could use them would consider- 
ably broaden the acoustic program and fit 
these pupils for more normal adjustment 
when they leave school. In the several 
schools where individual instruments are 
available to pupils during their last year 
in school and presented to them when they 
graduate, the situation is ideal. 
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There is reason for encouragement in 
the fact that some schools are now giving 
their pupils an opportunity to make maxi- 
mum use of their residual hearing, but a 
large majority of the children with usable 
remnants of hearings are not yet being 


reached. Your committee believes that ° 


acoustic training should be encouraged, im- 
proved, and extended until it has become 
an integral part of every school program. 


Articles on the Use of Hearing 


Of interest to all who are concerned with 
the use of residual hearing are these arti- 
cles, covering all phases of the subject, 
which have been published in the VoLta 
REVIEW in the last twelve years. 


Aural Instruction: J. A. Gillespie—Delivered at 
the Second Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, 1892. Reprinted October, 1940. 

Physical Factors Affecting the Instrumental Util. 
ization of Residual Hearing in the Education of 
the Deaf: J. B. Kelly, Ph.D.—November, 1930. 

A Class for the Conservation of Hearing: Harriet 
Montague—May, 1931, p. 197. 

Training Little Deaf Children to Use Small 
Amounts of Hearing: John D. Wright and Matie 
E. Winston—January, 1932, p. 583 

Some Angles of the Acoustic Method: Lillian D. 
Smalley—June, 1932, p. 248 

Auricular Work: Dorothy Gill—October, 1933. 

Home and School—December, 1934, p. 727 

Program for Testing and Training of Auditory 
Function in the Small Deaf Child During Pre- 
school Years: Ruth P. Guilder, M.D., and 
Louise Hopkins—January and February, 1935 

A “New Deal” for the Forgotten Child: Leonard 
M. Elstad—June, 1935, p. 336 

The Hard of Hearing Child in the Parochial 
School: Florence A. Waters—October, 1935. 

Importance of Auditory Function Studies in the 
Educational Program for the Auditorially 
Handicapped Child: Ruth P. Guilder, M.D. 
and Louise Hopkins—February, March, 1936. 

Listening in With the First Auricular Class at 
Mt. Airy: Marion H. Lamb—April, 1936, p. 197 

Acoustic Training in the Curriculum: May, 1936. 

Using the Hearing of Children So Deaf that They 
Entered School Speechless: Mary E. Numbers— 
March, 1937, p. 133 

The Auricular Program at Mt. Airy: Margaret 
Bodycomb—April, 1937, p. 202. 

The Re-Education of Residual Hearing: Josephine 
B. Timberlake—June, 1937, p. 349 


Some Aspects of Acoustic Work: Kenneth Braly; 
Jean Utley and Elizabeth Harris—June, 1938. 


(Continued on page 604) 
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Learning to Hear 


By Mary E. NuMBERsS 


is aware of the varying types and 

degrees of hearing loss existing in 
her pupils. In schools where hearing aids 
of good quality are provided we can discuss 
with more understanding the educational 
possibilities for children with some rem- 
nants of hearing. We know that with an 
adequate acoustic program these remnants 
become a priceless asset. We must never 
think that a child will only need to listen 
through a hearing aid to be able to hear. 
The acoustically handicapped child is 
sometimes required to make so much effort 
to understand the distorted version of 
speech which he hears, that he gives up 
the attempt and lapses into inattention and 
silence. There is need for constant practice 
when he is learning to hear. 


Boi teacher of the deaf nowadays 


Training the Sense of Hearing 


The training of residual hearing must 
be started as early in the child’s life as pos- 
sible. It must be stressed in the primary 
grades if the ability to hear is to be of 
greatest value in later life. The first step 
in the development of the hearing of each 
small child is to provide a series of sense 
training exercises for the sense of hearing, 
similar to the other sense training exercises 
which are used with children in all schools 
for the deaf during their first weeks in 
school. Through such exercises, or games, 
the child can be taught (1) to listen; (2) 
to give a quick, accurate response to sound; 
and (3) to discriminate between sounds 
of different qualities and sounds of differ- 
ent pitches. Later, similar exercises using 
voice and connected speech must be pro- 
vided. The working program will vary 
from grade to grade but the teacher must 
constantly have in mind the same basic 
principles: the training and use of the hear- 
ing as an aid in the understanding and use 
of more complex forms of language and 


in the learning and retention of intelligible 
speech. 
Using Both Sight and Hearing 


In our middle grades all of the acousti- 
cally handicapped children use both sight 
and hearing during practically all class- 
room activities, since all school subjects 
are suitable for work at the amplifier. In 
spite of the physical discomfort of wearing 
the headphones, these children soon learn 
to appreciate the help received from the 
amplifier. In addition to this practice, 
one forty-five minute period is set aside 
each day for special work in acoustics. 
We believe we can help them to increase 
their auditory discriminative ability. 
Through this type of work we hope to 
help the children to become more atten- 
tive listeners. It is not enough to become 
conscious of sound; the mind: must be in- 
tent upon the meaning of the sound. 


1. Synthetic. 2. Analytical 


Our special acoustic program has been 
worked out along two lines of general pro- 
cedure. One of these might be referred 
to as the synthetic approach. The small 
child with normal hearing learns both 
speech and language gradually and casual- 
ly because he is constantly surrounded by 
them. He imitates what he hears. The 
small deaf child, before going to school, 
has been too far from the source of sound 
to be able to benefit from this imitative 
process. Today, with the use of amplified 
sound, he need not be robbed entirely of 
the opportunity for imitation in the learn- 
ing of speech and language. The other 
line of procedure might be referred to as 
the analytical approach. In order to help 
the child improve in discrimination, we 
compare and contrast words and syllables 
acoustically. Words which sound quite 
different are used first. Later on we hope 
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to be able to use words quite similar in 
sound. Both the analytical and the syn- 
thetic sections of our program are em- 
ployed in daily class work. A few typical 
exercises which we have used successfully 
with middle school children, and which 
are suggestive, follow. 


The Synthetic Type of Exercise 


Stories, in great variety, were read to 
the children through the amplifier. The 
choice of stories is important. We have 
used both the fictional type, which may be 
found in basic readers, and the factual 
type which the teacher usually has to pre- 
pare. Each child was provided with a 
typed copy. The teacher read into the 
microphone quite naturally but with spe- 
cial attention to phrasing, to emphasis, and 
to careful articulation. The rate of utter- 
ance is especially important; if it is too 
rapid at first the child beginning to identi- 
fy sound with meaningful symbols may be 
confused. The children listened te the 
teacher’s voice and followed the printed 
material with markers, pausing whenever 
the teacher paused. Later the teacher va- 
ried this reading lesson by making slight 
changes in the context, in order to see 
whether or not the change would be no- 
ticed by the children. The word which 
was substituted usually contained a differ- 
ent number of syllables from the printed 
word. This altered the rhythmic pattern 
and even though the child had only a small 
amount of hearing, the change could be 
detected. If the teacher made these changes 
in the spirit of fun, even the child with 
the smallest amount of hearing was en- 
couraged to listen because he could 
“catch” teacher making a mistake, an ex- 
perience which delights the heart of any 
child. 

A sample of material used in such an 
exercise: 

Bees 
The honeybee hive is a home in which food is 


stored. It is a busy place, and every worker 
knows his duty. A special food is fed to the 


queen bee by the workers, and the more they feed 
her the more eggs she lays. Some of the workers 
watch over the larvae which hatch from the eggs, 
and which must be fed before they turn into 
Most workers, however, go out to gather 


bees. 
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nectar. They sip it from clover blossoms; they 
visit blooming fruit trees; and they go among 
the flowers in the garden. They take pollen, as 
well as nectar, from the blossoms, and use jt 
in making “bee-bread.” 

The honeybee visits only one kind of blossom 
on one trip. This is important in the life of 
flowers. The bees lose a little pollen as they 
move about. They spread it from blossom to 
blossom and help plants make seeds which will 
grow when the new season comes. 

Honey is stored in the beehive. The workers 
get enough food for their own use, but they work 
for other bees as well. They make honey for 
the entire beehive. A worker works so hard that 
he does not live very long, maybe only six or 
seven weeks. The drones may live from two to 
four months. Most queen bees live from one 
to three years. 

Care was always taken to be sure the 
stories were meaningful to the children. 
Language must be taught in the acoustic 


class, just as it is in every other class, all 
day long. At first some of the children 
were able to follow the oral reading of the 
stories by recognizing the rhythmic pattern 
rather than by identifying individual 
words. Gradually they began to associate 
the sound of a word with its printed form. 
In the course of several years, the chil- 
dren themselves began to be able to read 
such stories to each other. This made an 
excellent exercise for improvement of rate 
and rhythm as well as of articulation. 


The Analytical Type of Exercise 


Simultaneously, we used a great many 
exercises of the analytical type. A few 
examples follow: 

Each child has a printed copy of the 
following: 

B 

1 l. I like pie. 

2. I like cocoa. 2. I like mince pie. 

3. I like strawberries. 3. I like lemon pie. 
4. I like ice cream 4. I like blueberry 


sodas. 


A 
. I like milk. 


pie. 


5. I have a cat. 5. I have a tie. 

6. I have a black cat. 6. I have a new tie. 

7. I have a yellow cat. 7. I have a new red 

tie. 

8 8. I have a pretty red 
tie. 


. I have a big yellow 
cat. 


9. I saw a baby. 9. 
10. Isawasmall baby. 10. 
11. saw a pretty ba-_ 


I read a story. 
I read a true story. 
I read a_ funny 


y. story. 
12. I saw a beautiful 12. I read a very good 
baby. story. 


(Continued on page 600) 
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Hearing Aids, 1943 


By JosepHiIneE B. TIMBERLAKE 


the Votta Review* have usually 

been careful to avoid prophecy. The 
industry has been developing so rapidly 
and introducing improvements at such a 
rate that one could not be sure that a 
statement made one month might not be 
wholly out of date thirty days later. This 
time, however, it is probably safe to speak 
of hearing aids as they will be in 1943. 

Only three or four years ago it was very 
usual to hear the statement, “Yes, I need 
a hearing aid, but I don’t want to get one 
just now because everybody says they are 
going to be much better.” There was an 
element of wisdom in that hesitation then, 
but it would be the height of folly to say 
the same thing today. As I see it, the time 
has come when the vast majority of those 
with impaired hearing can hear well tomor- 
row if they will—and if they can pay the 
price. 

Please note that I say “the vast ma- 
jority.” There will always be some who 
cannot be helped by any instrument. And 
for a long time there will be some whose 
ears have been so long in partial disuse 
that they are very, very hard to fit, and 
often require special training before they 
can benefit once more from their fragments 
of hearing. But there are thousands of 
others who are still saying, “I am not deaf 
enough to wear a hearing aid,” although 
they can participate in group conversations 
only with difficulty or not at all. The aver- 
age person among these can be fitted with 
an instrument which will soon make his 
friends and business associates forget all 
about his once-difficult understanding. 

This is not to say that the ultimate in 
hearing aid perfection has been achieved. 
Some of the instruments are still tempera- 
mental. For the most part, however, I be- 


Tite writer's hearing aid articles in 


*April 1934. April, May and August 1936, Sep- 
tember 1937, September 1938, September 1939, No- 
vember 1940, September 1942. 


lieve they misbehave less than the average 
automobile, although they are used much 
more continuously. Many which are in use 
fifteen hours a day have been giving steady, 
reliable service for months, even for years, 
without attention except to their batteries. 
And I am speaking of vacuum tube instru- 
ments—the carbon type seems to me as 
obsolete as a T-model Ford. 

Of course there is room for progress— 
plenty of it—and I believe that the progress 
will be forthcoming very rapidly after the 
war. Meanwhile, although no government 
order has been issued in regard to new 
models, the War Production Board has re- 
quested all manufacturers to withhold their 
introduction unless they would offer very 
exceptional improvements. 

What is available now? Perfect hear- 
ing? No. Adequate hearing? Yes, hear- 
ing that is adequate for all of the ordinary 
purposes of life if one’s hearing loss does 
not fall below 60 at any point on the audio- 
gram. Adequate for the essential purposes 
of life even in cases where the loss is much 
greater than that. I believe it will be in- 
teresting and helpful to give several audio- 
grams and tell what their owners can do. 

Audiogram No. 1 belongs to a woman 
who can get along very satisfactorily with 
almost any vacuum tube hearing aid now 
on the market. She has cooperated with 
me in my own experiments, and has worn 
almost every instrument sent to the Volta 
Bureau for testing. I have a notebook full 
of her comments on them. Within the last 
few months she has tried the following: 
Acousticon, Aladdin, Aurophone, Aurex, 
Gem, Maico, Otarion, Radioear, Telex, 
Vacolite, Western Electric. There are wide 
differences among them, and naturally she 
did not respond equally well to all. She 
said, however, that all of them enabled her 
to carry on an ordinary conversation with 
both friends and strangers, and that she was 
confident that each would prove helpful to 
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Case 1. Chart shows hearing loss in ear on which hear- 
ing aid is usually worn. The other is almost identical, 
but a shade better. 
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Cases 2 and 3, the better ear in each case. No. 2 is 
indicated by the solid line, No. 3 by the broken one. 
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Case 5. This case gets remarkably good results with a 
very severe hearing loss. The other ear is practically 
useless in the speech range. 
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Case 6. A highly useful amount of hearing, entirely 


neglected during the educational period. Many schools 
for the deaf still contain similar cases, but lack the 
modern equipment for helping them. 
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Case 4. Solid line shows hearing loss in the better ear, 

by air conduction; broken line indicates the remarkably 

good hearing by bone conduction. The two ears vary 
very little. 


those with certain types of impaired hearing. 

With one of those that suit her best, her 
hearing is amazingly near to the normal 
line. In church, for example, she often 
follows the whole service perfectly, though 
without an instrument at the same distance 


\ 
ses 


Case 7. The two ears in this case are very nearly iden- 

tical. This one, on which the hearing aid is generally 

worn, is slightly better except at 4096, where the other 
shows a loss of 25db. 


she cannot hear a single word. She can 
take part in a professional meeting even 
when a discussion is in progress, and com- 
ments are flying thick and fast from all 
parts of the room. At one such meeting a 
few months ago, where aids were being 
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discussed, she had three different kinds on 
her desk, and while the discussion was in 
progress she switched from one hearing 
aid to another, from air conduction to bone 
conduction, and from one ear to the other 
without missing a word, sometimes using 
both ears, with a different kind of instru- 
ment on each. 

Cases No. 2 and 3 have audiograms so 
much alike that one will do for both. They 
are very much deafer, you see, than Case 1. 
Each, without a hearing aid, can hear a 
conversational voice only within an inch 
of her ear. Both, wearing properly fitted 
instruments, can do their daily office work 
and fulfill their social engagements without 
showing signs of a handicap. Case 2, wear- 
ing an Acousticon, had the thrill of her 
life, she says, when she heard every note 
of a violin solo from a point only halfway 
down the steps of the famous Washington 
Watergate, where the National Symphony 
Orchestra was giving a concert. Wearing 
an Aurex, she electrified a group of soft- 
voiced relatives by joining readily in their 
conversation in a large living room, even 
understanding a guest with a difficult for- 
eign accent. 

Recently, when she was wearing a West- 
ern Electric, I took her to see a friend of 
mine whom she had never met before. Our 
hostess showed us her beautiful new house 
and garden and explained her wonderful 
array of modern conveniences. Later, she 
said to me, “I thought you said your friend 
was very hard of hearing, but I must have 
been mistaken, wasn’t 1?” 

“No,” I replied, “you were right.” 

“But she understood every word I said to 
her,” protested the lady, “and I’m sure she 
wasn’t reading my lips, because very often 
she wasn’t looking at me.” 

Case 3 does things equally impressive. 
sometimes with an Otarion, sometimes with 
a Western Electric. Not long ago, when a 
mocking bird in a Chevy Chase tree staged 
a marvellous concert apparently for the 
special enjoyment of a group on a nearby 
porch, she recognized each change of song 
in his repertoire, often identifying the bird 
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from which he had stolen it. “I never ex- 
pected to hear a bird sing like that again 
this side of Heaven;” she said afterwards. 

Case 4 is very hard of hearing indeed, as 
the audiogram shows. She is one of the two 
persons I know who really hear better by 
bone conduction, but her bone conduction 
carbon aid served her inadequately by com- 
parison with the vacuum instrument she 
now has, with which she can use both bone 
conduction and air conduction at the same 
time. Perhaps you know that Professor 
Norman Watson, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, says that his experi- 
ments indicate that all hearing aid users 
can hear better if both kinds of receivers 
are used simultaneously. Number 4 is a 
living illustration of that idea. Where for- 
merly her business associates often had to 
raise their voices to make her hear at close 
range, now they can talk to her with ease 
at some distance. Where formerly, in 
church, she could hear none of the service 
in Latin and could get only parts of the 
sermon by straining to hear and using all 
the lip reading she could muster, now she 
can follow the Latin service and can under- 
stand all of the sermon with little or no 
effort. Recently, participating in a public 
meeting, she was able to follow the discus- 
sion from all parts of the room, failing to 
understand only one discussant. 

Case 5 is a skillful lip reader, and was 
managing to carry on many normal con- 
tacts even while still wearing a carbon in- 
strument. Recently, however, equipped with 
a new Maico, she has found herself not 
only handling short range conversations 
with ease, but even able, through her in- 
strument, to answer the telephone in her 
office and record accurately the names and 
addresses of the strangers who were calling 
up. She feels that her most remarkable 
feat is understanding a large part of the 
dialogue at the movies—something she has 
never before been able to do except with 
group phones connected with the sound 
machinery. She can also understand the 
sermon in church, if sitting not more than 
six pews from the pulpit. 

Looking at Audiogram Number 6, one 
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would expect normal understanding of 
speech with a well fitted instrument. This 
case, however, is that of a man who has 
never heard normally. He probably had, in 
childhood, as much hearing as he has now, 
but no effort was made to use it, and at the 
age of eleven he could not speak at all. 
Later he was given some instruction in 
speech, but not until after he had left 
school did he develop a desire to learn to 
speak well and to use his hearing. He has 
been able to get very little help from speech 
teachers, but persistence on his own part 
and limited use of a Mears Aurophone have 
enabled him to increase considerably his 
ability both to understand and to make 
himself understood by others. If he can be 
given adequate training (which has been 
difficult because of his location and occupa- 
tion) it seems reasonable to believe that he 
may eventually become sufficiently familiar 
with the sound of rapid normal speech to 
understand it with ease. His case is like 
those described in Miss Numbers’ article, 
“Learning to Hear,” but it is harder for 
him to learn because he cannot have a 
school environment and he has gone so 
long without an opportunity to train his 
hearing. 

Case 7 was born with normal hearing, 
and did not lose it until after her gradua- 
tion from college. She too has collaborated 
with me in many experiments, and she too 
can use successfully almost any good in- 
strument on the market, whether air con- 
duction or bone. One report she brought 
me, which I was especially glad to get, was 
of spending two hours and a half in a 
broiling sun while wearing a new Vacolite, 
without having it affected by the heat. That 
instrument, you see, uses a crystal receiver, 
and crystal appliances in the past have been 
prone to “go out” if exposed to moisture 
and high temperatures. So many good 
hearing aids do use crystal parts that it is 
encouraging to find that the Brush Devel- 
opment Company, which makes them, is 
beginning to overcome this tendency. 

My own experiments have included all 
of the long list worn by Case 1, and more. 
I have mentioned most of the varieties in 
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earlier articles, so will comment only on a 
few characteristics and new points in new 
models which have impressed me. I am 
much pleased with the longer battery life 
provided by the “Super” Telex. A battery 
(A-cell) that lasts three days with the 
earlier Telex may be worn five days with 
the new model. And there is no distortion 
when the battery begins to run down; the 
sound merely gets weaker. The “Sym- 
phonic” Acousticon, too, seems to avoid 
this type of distortion, and its beautiful 
microphone case offers a smooth surface 
which minimizes clothing rustle. It is a 
great improvement over its predecessors. 

I had not tried the Aladdin when my 
last article was written. It differs from all 
the others that I have seen in that its tubes 
are in the case with the batteries, instead 
of with the microphone. This means an in- 
credibly small, light microphone in a neat 
leather cover, which may easily be worn 
outside the clothing as a brooch is worn, if 
desired. I liked it especially for telephon- 
ing, for I simply placed the little micro- 
phone in the hollow of the telephone re- 
ceiver and held the whole thing against one 
ear while wearing the Aladdin receiver on 
the other. Wearing the instrument, how- 
ever, is difficult for a woman, because of 
the fact that the control is on the battery 
pack. For a man, who can slip the battery 
into an accessible pocket, it is simple 
enough. 

The Mears Aurophone is another instru- 
ment I had not worn when my last article 
was written. It gives me very good serv- 
ice, and one day one of my friends, bor- 
rowing the one I was using, was startled 
to find that she could hear people talking 
in the hall outside the room, though the 
door was closed. It was her first experi- 
ence with vacuum tube instruments, and 
converted her to belief in their superiority. 

I could go on at this rate almost indefi- 
nitely, telling about acquaintances restored 
to normal, or almost normal, contacts: 
about the extremely hard of hearing girl 
who took a stenographic course with the 
help of a Sonotone; about the friend who 
enjoys the piping voices of her little grand- 
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children through her Radioear; about 
Vacolite’s interesting method of fitting and 
new low-cost model for the easy-to-fit case; 
about the lowered battery consumption an- 
nounced by Duratron, the added tone con- 
trol and variety in receivers announced by 
Gem, and the continuing efforts of both of 
these companies to maintain low prices. It 
js not necessary to go farther, however, in 
order to make clear the point of this article, 
which is that many instruments are avail- 
able now, today, which offer great benefits 
to all but the most extreme cases; and that 
it is foolish not to take immediate advan- 
tage of them and be happier in 1943. 

Let us close with a smile — two smiles. 
One is provided by the sister of one of 
my friends. For years my friend had been 
urging her to stop bluffing and get some- 
thing to help her impaired hearing. Finally, 
about six months ago she took the plunge, 
tried several instruments, and bought one. 
Only twenty-four hours later she remarked 
to her long-suffering sister: “You know, I 
just can’t understand why anybody should 
put off getting anything as wonderful as a 
hearing aid!” 

The other smile is contained in a letter— 
a real letter, written to me by a man I had 
not seen for twenty years, a physician in a 
southern state. The heading is mine, but 
the excerpts are just as he wrote them. 
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A Statement from a “Convert” 


I have had my hearing tested and the doctor 
finds that I am a border-line case. 

I find it exasperating that so few people know 
how to talk. I think that speech is the sloppiest 
of all our faculties. I was a little exasperated the 
other day when one of my near-friends remarked, 
“You do not hear very well.” I responded at once 
that I had been observing that he did not speak 
very well. I am very much encouraged when I 
hear a speaker that has the lung power to bring 
out all of the sounds, consonants as well as vowels. 

... An amazing incident has just happened. A 
gentleman came into the office and told me he 
had been sent by some hearing aid people through 
a cousin of mine who is enthusiastic over his 
instrument. He has been with me for a while 
demonstrating, and I am now writing with the 
instrument on. The little bell of my typewriter 
sounds for the first time in seven years. I feel 
like a small doy going in swimming for the first 
time in the spring. This new world of sound that 
I am now discovering amazes and confuses and 
chills. I am like the smart negro preacher of im- 
mature years on being accosted by an old friend 
of childhood. In response to the salutation he 
said, “Your face is similar but to save me from 
precipitation I cannot organize you.” That is just 
how I feel to this new world of sound. I think 
I am sold on the hearing aid. I am waiting, how- 
ever, for my wife to talk to me before buying. 


P. S. He landed me. 

Are you one of the several millions to 
whom all the world seems to speak “‘sloppi- 
ly”? I am. But, like my friend the “con- 
vert,” I find the world quite a different 
place when I am wearing a properly fitted 
hearing aid. 

Come on in — the noise is fine! 


Articles Dealing with Hearing Aids 
A List of Material Not More Than Two Years Old 


AMERICAN MEDICAL AssociaTION, Council 
on Physical Therapy. “Information, 
Please” — Panel Discussion of Hearing 


Aids by Members of the Council: 
Laryngoscope, Nov., 1940. 
BeasLey, W. C. — Partial Deafness and 


Hearing Aid Design: Journal of the So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers, July, 
1940. (A report on possibilities of fit- 
ting hearing aids, based on data secured 


in U. S. Public Health Survey.) 
Berry, Gorpvon — Hearing and Hearing 


Aids; a Review of the Recent Literature: 
Laryngoscope, Feb., 1942. 

Berry, Gorpon — The Case for the Hear- 
ing Aid: Laryngoscope, August, 1942. 
(Shall I risk an operation or buy a hear- 
ing aid? Dr. Berry explains his choice.) 

Buncu, Corpia C. — Hearing Aids: Amer- 
ican Journal of Nursing, June, 1942. 
(What is a hearing aid? An audiogram? 
A decibel? Correct fitting? Battery cost? 
Reasonable cost for a hearing aid? A 
“must” primer for hearing aid buyers. ) 
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Carter, Howanp A. — The Investigation 
of Hearing Aids and Audiometers by the 
Council on Physical Therapy, American 
Medical Association: Proceedings, Third 
Biennial, Central Zone Conference, 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Minneapolis, 1941. 

CarTER, Howarp A. — Present Require- 
ments for Acceptance of Hearing Aids, 
as Determined by the Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy of the American Medical 
Association. Archives of Physical Thera- 
py, February, 1941. 

Day, KENNETH — Prescribing a Hearing 
Aid. Pennsylvania Medical Journal, 
June, 1940. (An otologist, himself a 
hearing aid user, presents background 
information for brother otologists. ) 

Hautstep, THomas, and GROSSMAN, FRED- 
ERICK M. — Some Problems Involved in 
the Fitting of Hearing Aids: New Yorh: 
State Journal of Medicine, Feb. 15, 1941. 
(A doctor answers the S.O.S. of the hard 
of hearing. ) 

Hatstep, THomas — Help for the Hard 
of Hearing: Hygeia, August, 1942. (A 
simplified introduction to hearing aids, 
for the layman.) 

Haypen, Austin A.—Hearing Aids—Tube 
or Carbon? Journal of the American 
Medical Association, July 20, 1940. 
(Two years ago, vacuum tube aids were 
not sufficiently good to convince this doc- 
tor of any undisputed superiority over 
carbon instruments. Both, he believed, 
had “definite advantages and disadvan- 
tages.””) 

Haypen, Austin A. — When Hearing Aids 
Should Be Used. Illinois Medical Jour- 
nal, Nov., 1940. (/ don’t need a hearing 
aid! — Or do I?) 

Hucuson, WALTER — Hearing Aid Prob- 
lems. Archives of Otolaryngology, May, 
1942. (Society transactions. The who, 


how and cost of fitting hearing aids.) 

Lewy, ALFRED, and LesHin, NoRMAN — 
Progress in Otolaryngology: Summaries 
of the Bibliographical Material Available 
in the Field of Otolaryngology: Archives 
of Otolaryngology, March, 1942. (See p. 
454 for hearing aids.) 
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DoucLas — Hearing Aids Ac. 
cepted by the Council on Physical Thera- 
py, A.M.A.: Archives of Otolaryngology, 
Aug., 1942. (List of aids, with date of 
acceptance, and reference to article in 
Journal of the A.M.A. reporting ac- 
ceptance. } 

RomaAnow, FRANK — Methods for Measur- 
ing the Performance of Hearing Aids: 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, Jan., 1942. (Highly technical 
treatment of calibration methods. ) 

SABINE, Paut E. — Acceptance Tests of 
Hearing Aids: Journal of the A.M.A,, 
Nov. 9, 1942. (American Medical Asso- 
ciation hearing aid standards. ) 

St. PAUL Society FoR THE Harp oF Hear- 
ING BULLETIN, The News, April, 1942: 
Were You Interested in Hearing Aids? 
(An informal report of an informal, 
helpful discussion of how to wear a hear- 
ing aid.) 

ScHieR, Mayer B. — The Earpiece, in 
Testing for and Fitting Hearing Aids: 
Laryngoscope, Jan., 1941. (Technique 
of making earpiece described.) 

Taytor, Hucu S. — Selection of an Elec- 
tric Hearing Aid. Audiphone Co., of 
New York, 1942. (From a fair-minded 
hearing aid company’s angle.) 

Watson, L. A. — Audiometers, Hearing 
Aids, and the Ear Specialist. The Maico 
Co., 1941. (An address and symposium. 
Fitting hearing aids; illustrated with 
case audiograms. ) 

Watson, N. A., and Knupsen, V. O. — Se- 
lective Amplification in Hearing Aids. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, April, 1940. (Two physicists 
recommend procedure for prescribing 
hearing aids.) 

Watson, N. A. — Hearing Aids—Vacuum 
Tube and Carbon: Proceedings of the 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, June, 1940. (Two years ago, a 
physicist cautiously considered “the best 
of the present wearable vacuum tube 
hearing aids better than the best of the 
present wearable carbon aids for all types 
of impairment.” ) 
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THE 
TEACHER 
ACROSS 
THE HALL 


j 


ELLO, Somebody 
(Who may read 
this) : 


The department needs a 
bit of encouragement. The 
usual comments, pro com- 
ments and con comments, 
have been missing during 
the summer, and the only 
hints we have had have been by word of 
mouth from those friends (and adver- 
saries) who have ideas about what TATH 
should say. (TATH means Teacher Across 
the Hall, of course. Since the Votta Re- 
VIEW comes from Washington we feel that 
initials — plenty of initials — should be 
made use of.) 

Ye Editor told us this was to be a Hear- 
ing Number. 

We are highly in favor of hearing, and 
very glad we have it, though many times 
we have wished, as have you, that we could 
give half of ours away to some beloved 
deaf child who had none. 

So we are devoted to hearing aids. We 
would like to see one in every classroom in 
our schools, whether the children are pro- 
foundly deaf or partially deaf. There is al- 
ways the chance that this or that pupil has 
more hearing than his audiograms indi- 
cate, or that his hearing has improved a 
bit, or that with increased knowledge noises 
begin to have meaning to him. There is 
always that extra child, the new pupil or 
the “lent” pupil, who needs his hearing aid 
today. Besides, as has been related in re- 


Look out! 


HALLOWEEN 


Tonight big bats 

And queer black cats 
And witches are about. 
It’s Halloween. 

Jack Lanterns gleam ing, accent, and _ speech 
And frown at you. 


cent VOLTA REVIEW ac- 
counts of experiments, like 
Mr. Alan Crouter’s, even 
the profoundly deaf seem 
able to improve their phras- 


rhythm, when they are try- 
ing hard with a hearing 
aid. 

They always want to try. Again and 
again we have dropped into rooms equipped 
with hearing aids, and been thrilled by the 
concentration, the eagerness, with which all 
the pupils use them. That little boy who is 
in our room today because his teacher is 
absent, can’t hear much, but he is trying 
just as hard as the others. He is getting 
something, if it is only the “feel.” And even 
if this is all he gets, why shouldn’t he have 
the chance to go along with his pals during 
part of the speech period, even if this has 
to be supplemented by a different kind of 
speech instruction afterward? 

So many times we hear it said, “Hear- 
ing aids for those who can use them, yes! 
But for very deaf children they are just a 
waste of time.” 

How can we be sure? This hearing aid 
method, revolutionizing our teaching pro- 
cess, is still so new, so full of possibilities, 
that surely we should try every one of 
them. 

This doesn’t mean that we should be 
foolishly overoptimistic. Certainly we 
should be cautious when we are talking 
to parents of deaf boys and girls, for they 
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are so eager ior their children to hear they 
snatch at the least chance. We have seen 
more than one parent in possession of an 
individual hearing aid that was not of the 
least use to his child, not at all suited to 
his type of deafness. We must be careful 
not to give fathers and mothers false hopes, 
careful to assure them that deaf or partially 
deaf children must always be taught with 
special methods. 

And surely we teachers should be thor- 
oughly equipped, able to speak intelligently 
of decibels and frequencies and audio- 
grams. We should know why air conduc- 
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hearing aids, now, so there were a good 
many papers, and the meeting waxed long. 
er and longer. 

While some teachers were furtively con. 
sulting watches, and the rest were whisper. 
ing, “Don’t be in a hurry. Tea is going to 
be served on the campus after the meet. 
ing!” the state official cleared his throat 
and asked if any one else had criticisms 
or suggestions. 

“Not only those teachers using hearing 
aids with their pupils,” he explained. “I 
mean the rest of you. You have all had 
opportunities to observe the work for sey- 


tion usually is superior to bone conduc- eral years. You must have ideas — some 
tion. We should know constructive sug ges- 
enough to advise our EMERGENCY tions—” 


hard of hearing friends 
to buy the hearing aid 
recommended for their 
own special type of 
deafness by the best 
hearing specialist they 
can afford. 

All this was so im- 
pressed upon us at our 
school that when spe- 
cial courses by experts 
in audiometry were 
given most of us teachers hurried to take 
them. 

But we know this is only the beginning. 
With science working all the time for new 
and better hearing devices, time alone will 
prove what wonderful things will be done 
for our boys and girls under the guidance 
of expert teachers. Let’s hope for results 
better than any of us has dreamed of, Col- 
leagues. Let’s get them. 


Hearing Aid Suggestions 


Last spring a State Special Education 
official visited our school, and expressed 
cautious approval of the work being done 
in our hearing aid classes. He inspected 
them all. 

After school there was a special faculty 
meeting. Teachers of the hearing aid 
groups read papers, telling what the hear- 
ing aids had done for their pupils. 

Nearly half the classes in our school use 


There’s trouble in the school house, 
Distress cry sharp and clear. 

Did some rash pupil break his neck? 
Or falling plaster cause a wreck? 
Are cops a-coming here? 

There’s turmoil in the school house. 
A teacher rushes out. 

The principal doth telephone. 

“No answer yet!” we hear her groan, 
While others run about. 

There’s panic in the school house. 
O, what’s the matter here? 
“Directors coming?” someone said, 
“The hearing aid has just gone dead. 
We want the engineer!”’ 


He waited, but as is 
usual in big faculty 
meetings, all the teach- 
ers sat tight, though 
some of them twitched 
a bit as if they had 
hard work controlling 
themselves. 

So the meeting was 
adjourned, and we 
rushed out on the cam- 
pus, and hurried to the 
most remote cake table. 

“IT could hardly keep quiet!” a teacher 
of profoundly deaf children spluttered to 
the rest of us, after looking around to see 
that none of the recent paper readers was 
in the group. “Suggestions! I could give 
a few! If I didn’t care whether my head 
was chopped off!” 

“So could I!” 

“And I!” others joined in. 

“Why, don’t you approve of using hear- 
ing aids?” a new teacher inquired. 

“Of course we do, honey,” replied the 
teacher whose name is Frances and whom 
we call Franky to her face and Frank-and- 
Downright behind her back, “We think 
they are wonderful! The biggest help the 
children have ever had! It’s the things 
some teachers do with them that we ob- 
ject to.” 

“What’s that? What do you object to?” 
A primary teacher we all like, who had 
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read a paper at the meeting, joined us. 

“QO, forget it. Congratulations on your 
paper. Very interesting!” we all said hasti- 
ly, and the subject would have been 
changed if the teacher nicknamed Mrs. 
Snooty hadn’t come up just then, and if she 
hadn’t still been in the after-reading-a- 
paper-and-getting-compliments glow of ex- 
hilaration. 

“Wasn't it a lovely meeting?” she sighed 
“Really, the things that state official said 
to me about the work he saw in my room! 
Of course, it couldn’t have been as good 
as all that! But he certainly was lovely! 
I was disappointed, though, that nobody 
else spoke, when he asked for your ideas. 
Didn’t any of you have a suggestion?” 

Frank-and-Downright snorted. “Plenty! 
We'd all have suggestions for you if you 
could take them. But you can’t. You're 
too pleased with yourselves. You see, lan- 
guage and lip reading and arithmetic have 
been taught to the deaf a good many years, 
and plenty of folks have watched and criti- 
cized, so we're used to taking suggestions, 
we teachers of profoundly deaf. But you 
folks!’ The hearing aid work — at least 
with these new devices — is still compara- 
tively recent, so you teachers of hearing aid 
classes pat yourselves on the back and say, 
‘After all, we are the only teachers with 
experience in using hearing aids with chil- 
dren, so we are the only ones who know 
anything about them. Don’t dare try to 
tell us anything! We know!’ ” 

By this time several more hearing aid 
teachers were listening. Some were laugh- 
ing and some were frowning, but all were 
highly interested. 

“Go on, tell us. You daren’t stop now,” 
they said. 

“Very well, then. I wish, for one thing, 
you wouldn’t put on your popular song 
records, start the children bellowing, and 
then go off downstairs to the book room 
for new readers, leaving your door wide 
open. How do you think we can hear the 
speech of our own pupils when you do 
things like that?” 

“I don’t think you ought to let your 
children bellow anyway,” another teacher 
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put in. “Let the children who can sing, 
sing. Let the others be trained along the 
lines of choral speaking.” 

“O, but they believe they are really sing- 
ing! They do enjoy it so!” our faculty 
sob sister protested. “And they are de- 
prived of so much! If it gives those kid- 
dies pleasure to think they are singing, 
would you take it away from them?” 

“T certainly would!” the teacher who had 
made the suggestion said firmly. “We don’t 
let hearing people who can’t carry a tune 
sing out loud. It’s attitudes like yours — 
the poor little kiddies are deaf, so let’s let 
them grow up making nuisances of them- 
selves — that antagonize the hearing peo- 
ple whom they need for friends. I think 
it’s unfair to fool them — make them think 
they are singing when they aren’t.” 

“Let’s hear another criticism,” a peace- 
maker interrupted. “Franky, you haven’t 
finished, have you?” 

“No. Some of you aren't guilty, but 
others are. I don’t think you should keep 
small children sitting still in a group as 
long as you do. O, I know all the argu- 
ments. They should be hearing everything 
they can, every moment they can, etc. But 
they are little tots. Just you try listening 
to a sermon or lecture when you are so 
far in the rear that you have to strain your 
ears to get every word. It’s hard work! 
I don’t think small children should be 
‘hearing’ more than ten or fifteen minutes 
without a little break.” 

“You could do more individual work, 
while the other children wrote or read or 
something,” somebody else put in. 

“Why, we do!” the hearing aid teachers 
chorused. “What do you think we do?” 

“All right. But you don't do it enough. 
At least all of you!” Frank-and-Downright 
insisted. “And it seems to me some of 
you do an awful lot of show work — pretty 
work — that doesn’t get anywhere — point- 
ing out notes in a sheet of music — and — 
pointing to pictures on charts—” 

“We do not!” the snooty teacher was 
angry now. “We never do that in my class- 
room!” 
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“Well. excuse it. It was just a sugges- 
tion! Somebody else talk now. Don’t make 
me the faculty axe!” 

“Well. this is only a suggestion. No 
criticism!” a quiet teacher remarked. “I 
wish you’d emphasize the word ‘lucky’ 
from the first day the children who can use 
a hearing aid have the chance to do so. 
Work to eliminate that idea that children 
who have some usable hearing are ‘smart,’ 
that they are superior because they hear. 
If you knew how our little profoundly deaf 
children beg to be put in a hearing aid 
class—” 

“Why not?” Frank-and-Downright 
couldn’t keep quiet. “The hearing children 
are always the stars in assembly shows. 
They are the ones who carry messages to 
the superintendent’s office. The hearing 
Boy Scouts do the honors for the school 
at Scout meetings—” 

“Because their speech is more readily 
understood!” a hearing aid teacher cried 
indignantly. “You know that as well as 
I do!” 

“But couldn’t there be things for the 
profoundly deaf children to excel in do- 
ing?” the quiet teacher said, “You've no 
idea of the wistfulness — the longing — 
the envy —” 

“OQ, you make too much of all that!” 
the snooty teacher sniffed. But the rest of 
us disagreed. “It’s a problem. Naturally, 
we want the best speech for outsiders to 
hear. Yet we don’t want the other children 
ignored.” 

“Any more suggestions?” our friend the 
primary teacher inquired. 

“Yes,” our man-teacher - about -to-be- 
drafted said. “Before I go, I’d like to beg 
you to remember that a hearing aid is not 
a mechanical teacher. There are some 


things it won’t do. Big boys listening to 
music aren’t learning their multiplication 
tables. This bunch of boys I have now are 
so in love with their hearing aids they 
want to sit and listen to them all day long. 
Been spoiled! Have to be made to hump 
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themselves to learn things that depend on 
their own efforts.” 


“Could I suggest that you devote a few 
speech lessons, with the girls, older girls, 
to cooking terms, and names of kitchen 
utensils?” the cooking teacher pleaded. 
“Words like sieve and celery and pint and 
custard—” 


“What you need is a hearing aid right 
down there in the cooking room,” the man 
teacher told her, “so you can teach those 
terms where they have some significance.” 

“I wish you'd all be very careful not to 
let the partially deaf children get hold of 
smart quips and wisecracks they don’t quite 
understand,” a teacher who doesn’t often 
speak out said suddenly. “That big slow 
boy who brings the notices around — what- 
ever you say to him he yelps, “That’s O.K. 
by me!’ The house mother told me when 
he’s asked to wash, or to pass the butter, 
or told he has the measles, he always comes 
back with ‘That’s O.K. by me!’ She said 
the other day his grandmother came to tell 
him his uncle had died and he snapped 
out, ‘That’s O.K. by me!’” 


“Well, I must say we teachers of hear- 
ing aid groups know the rest of the school’s 
opinion of our work!” the snooty teacher 
said icily. 

“Nonsense! Don’t get us wrong. We 
think you’re doing fine things all the time, 
and we appreciate what you’re doing for 
the children as much as any state official 
could!” Frank-and-Downright said quick- 
ly. “But you asked for suggestions!” 

“Yep! Next time we'll give you teachers 
of profoundly deaf a few suggestions,” our 
friend the primary teacher promised, laugh- 
ing, but she was greeted with hoots. 

“Not until we ask for them, dearie!” 


Halloween Greeting Cards 


Let the children make their own Hallow- 
een cards for their friends or parents. The 
simplest decorations are effective. Colored 
leaves can be stuck through slits cut in the 
cards. Yellow “pumpkins” or Jack-o-lan- 
terns can be cut out of paper and pasted 

(Continued on page 604) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Ralph’s First Wearable Aid 


Ralph, ten years old, has been hard of 
hearing all his life. He attends public 
school, where he has just entered the fifth 
grade. He has lip reading and speech cor- 
rection from a private teacher. 


HAD been told that I could get a better 
| hearing test for Ralph at a school for the 

deaf, so, at the advice of our physician, 
I took Ralph to Central Institute in March 
for a complete auricular check up. Five 
careful tests were made over a two-day 
period, and it was found that Ralph has 
about a 60% loss of hearing in the speech 
range. He has very good hearing in the 
very high and very low tones and it was 
recommended that we get a Western Elec- 
tric or a Sonotone dual earpiece vacuum 
tube instrument. Since the Sonotone is 
sold in our home town, and there is quite 
a bit of testing and adjusting necessary, 
we chose the instrument sold by our local 
dealer. 

Ralph’s hearing increased almost 15% 
by his wearing two ear pieces instead of 
one. He is the only person I have ever 
seen wearing dual ear pieces, but it was 
explained to me that nature has provided 
us with two ears, so why not use two ear 
aids? 

Ralph wears a harness, consisting of two 
shoulder straps, a connecting belt, a cross 
front band for the microphone or receiver 
to clamp on, and an underarm pocket for 
the batteries. This harness is all in one 
piece, so when he wants to take it off, he 
merely unfastens the belt, removes the ear- 
pieces, slips the whole thing over his head, 
puts it in a leather kit, and is ready to 
romp. He does not wear the aid when he 
tides his bicycle, and when he plays at 
school he leaves the aid on his teacher’s 
desk. I salvaged an old pigskin leather 
shaving kit, had a leather strap fastened 
to it, Sam Brown belt style, and Ralph car- 
ries his hearing outfit back and forth in 


RALPH WEARS A VACUUM TUBE INSTRUMENT. 
HIS HEARING IS INCREASED ALMOST 15 PER 
CENT BY HIS USING TWO EAR PIECES. 


this. We bought the instrument in April, 
and up to now, the first week in August, 
we have had no repairs or replacements. 

When Ralph goes to Sunday School or 
a show or lecture—in other words, any 
place where he won't be playing with other 
children—he wears the rigging under his 
shirt. Then only the black ear pieces and 
the black cords coming up under his collar 
are visible. 

He has responded nicely to wearing it. 
He is still somewhat sensitive about having 
others see it, and of course resents the in- 
evitable stares and questions, but he is 
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RALPH WEARS A HARNESS, CONSISTING OF 
TWO SHOULDER STRAPS, A CONNECTING 
BELT, A CROSS FRONT BAND FOR THE MICRO. 
PHONE OR RECEIVER TO CLAMP ON, AND AN 
UNDERARM POCKET FOR THE BATTERIES. 


gradually overcoming his aversion con- 
cerning this. We do not insist that he 
wear it constantly, for it is awkward to 
wear, but he does wear it at meal times, 
when listening to the radio, when we have 
guests, and when we read together. Of 
course, he always wears it at school. This 
past summer he had drill with it at Illinois 
University. 

We had an otological examination in St. 
Louis, and the doctor recommended the 
removal of adenoids and tonsils. We had 
the operation performed by our own phy- 
sician here. The adenoids were quite large, 
and the tonsils had infection pockets. I 
had carefully explained the entire hospital 
procedure to Ralph, from the bob-tailed 
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night gown to the finger prick for the blood 
test, the hypo to make him sleepy, the ride 
on the cart and the operating room with its 
lights and sterilizing equipment, and the 
cone-shaped piece which would be fitted 
over his mouth and nose for the anesthetic, 
He took to the whole procedure quite 
placidly. 

Dr. Rardin courteously came down with 
the nurses to take Ralph to the operating 
room. Our own physician, who was to 
give the. anesthetic, also came down, al- 
ready garbed in his white robe and cap. 
Ralph looked disgustedly at Dr. Rardin, 
who had purposely come in a business suit 
so as not to frighten Ralph, and said, 
“Doctor, where is your outfit? You're sup- 
posed to dress up like Dr. Baker.* You 
might give me germs.” 

The nurses maneuvered the cart up to 
the bed, Ralph clutched the sheet (re- 
membering the bob-tailed night gown) slid 
on the cart, called “All Aboard,” and away 
they went with his whole retinue grinning. 
He gabbled as long as he was conscious, 
asked the nurses their names, told them 
they looked nice, asked the doctor about 
his grandchildren, and finally when the 
anesthetic was probably choking him a lit- 
tle, he said, “That’s enough, Doctor, that’s 
and 
he was off. 

He got along marvelously well, though 
I kept him in bed three days for safety’s 
sake. He wrote “thank you” notes for 
his gifts. His grandmother—you know 
grandmothers—asked him before he went 
to the hospital, “Ralph, what do you want 
me to bring you, flowers or ice cream?” 
Quick as a flash, he said, “Both,” and he 
got them, too. 

Shortly after this, we got the hearing 
aid. He wanted it, too, for lately the chil- 
dren in school had been making fun of 
his slurred speech and his lack of under- 
standing. His teachers—some of them— 
in a mistaken idea of kindness and sym- 
pathy, would excuse him from his lessons 
instead of making the effort necessary for 
him to understand. 

It isn’t by any means all a path of roses 
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to send a hard of hearing child to a public 
school. The teachers are often wholly un- 
familiar with the problems of deafness and 
are not interested in learning how to deal 
with a handicapped child. Our lip reading 
teacher told us of one case—not Ralph’s 
teacher—where the teacher refused to seat 
a hard of hearing child in the front of the 
room, because she “always seated her class 
alphabetically, and the S children did not 
come in the front row.” She would not 
change her attitude until an appeal was 
made to the principal of the school and he 
forced her to comply with the lip reading 
teacher's suggestion. 

Fortunately, such teachers are in the mi- 
nority, but you'd be surprised at the attitude 
of some of them, when a little extra effort 
is required. 

We had not been satisfied with Ralph’s 
school work. His language defects were 
sharply criticized at Central Institute, and 
we were trying to get a tutor for him for 
the summer when Mr. Small, our lip read- 
ing teacher, told us of a special course now 
being given at Indiana University. There 
is a clinic under the special supervision of 
Dr. Milisen of Indiana University and Mr. 
di Carlo, who was trained-at Clarke School 
and now teaches in New Rochelle, New 
York. Mr. di Carlo has already taught 
Ralph 300 new words. Ralph must be able 
to say them correctly, read them from the 
lips, give a correct definition, and use them 
in a sentence. The instructors work with 
only one, two or three children at a time. 

The day I visited class they studied ac- 
count, arrive, depart, and continue as part 
of their vocabulary lesson. Mr. B. and I 
plan to take the director of special educa- 
tion in the public schools with us to see a 
special demonstration. We are pulling all 
available strings to bring better training 
for the handicapped in the public schools. 

Not long ago, I gave a talk to a teachers’ 
group stressing early recognition of handi- 
caps and suggestions on how to encourage 
people to wear hearing aids. I told Mr. 
B. afterwards, “They all listened atten- 
tively.” He said, “What else could they 
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do? You were between them and the 
door.” Well, at least they didn’t go to 
sleep. 

I feel that in our stumbling way we are 
finally getting somewhere in training Ralph. 
I get rather amused at your implied 
thoughts that Ralph is far away and ahead 
of your youngsters. He should be! He’s 
ten and a half years old, and is supposed 
to be ready for the fifth grade. He weighs 
73 pounds. But wait till your youngsters 
are that old, and they'll be ahead of him, 
for you've all started much earlier than 
we did, and all of you are definitely going 
places. If you don’t believe it, just keep 
your own old letters from the roundabouts; 
then go back and re-read them when the 
roundabout comes back to you. You'll 
open your eyes and see concrete evidence 
that efforts which seemed futile at first 
have since become an accomplished reality. 

Ralph has made much better progress 
since he learned to speak and express him- 
self. He used to be thin and nervous, ate 
very little, and spilled more milk than he 
drank. Now that he has got over the frus- 
tration at not being able to express himself, 
he is much less nervous, and you should 
just see him eat. He has learned to swim 
this summer, and is very tanned, and quite 
solid and sturdy. 

Mrs. A. B., /ndiana. 


A Little Girl and Her Hearing Aid 


Mary Lou, seven, and with fifty per cent 
hearing loss, attends a rural public school. 


First, I want to welcome our new mem- 
bers, Mr. and Mrs. M. and Janis, and as- 
sure them that they will not regret joining 
the roundabout. It does seem ages between 
letters, but I am always glad to hear from 
another mother; and how I enjoy the let- 
ters in “The Parents Talk It Over.” 

Mary Lou was seven in June. Her hear- 
ing loss is about 50%. (This was the rec- 
ord on a test given one winter evening after 
a long day. in school, when Mary Lou was 
tired, hungry and sleepy). In September, 
she will be in the second grade in a rural 
consolidated public school. She has one 
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brother, Myles, Jr., who was four in June, 
and who has normal hearing. 

More about our Ravox? I don’t know 
how we could get along without it. Now 
it goes to Sunday School each Sunday. We 
have a little leather Boston bag, remnant 
of baby diaper days, in which we carry 
the Ravox and a long extension cord. (The 
electric socket is bound to be in the farth- 
est end of the room! ) 

The other evening, we were interested in 
a nest of young Baltimore orioles in a tree 
in our yard. The mother was busy carry- 
ing food, and as she neared the nest the 
little ones set up a loud clamor. Mary 
Lou attached her Ravox, took it out on 
the porch, and enjoyed the show with us. 

About a month ago, Mary Lou and I 
were overnight guests in a very small town. 
In that town there is a modern movie 
theatre with several seats equipped with 
hearing aids. Fortunately, the movie was 
a musical comedy in technicolor, and Mary 
Lou was thrilled. We do not take her to 
the movies at home, because there are so 
few pictures for children, and no matinées, 
and no place where she can attach her 
Ravox. 

Mary Lou passed her grade with flying 
colors. There were three grades in her 
room in school, so while the other first 
graders were learning the Arabic numerals, 
she was learning the Roman numerals and 
other arithmetic given to the second grade. 
I have a list of second grade spelling words 
which I am adding to her limited vocabu- 
lary. I pick out the words with which she 
is not familiar and write them on the black- 
board, five at a time. She learns to pro- 
nounce them, and use them in sentences. 
I do not teach her to spell them. I use 
them when I speak to her, and when I am 
sure she has learned them well enough to 
understand their meaning, I write a new 
list. 

Last winter she could tell time, at least 
could name the hour and half hour; this 
year, since school closed, she has learned 
to tell the minutes. 

This spring when flowers began to 
bloom, Mary Lou started another flower 
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notebook. She got the idea from my sis. 
ter’s high school botany notebook. Last 
year, Mary Lou’s flower book had ten 
flowers, but this year there are fifteen al- 
ready, and | think her enthusiasm will last 
through the summer. She selects small flow- 
ers, presses them, pastes them in the book, 
and writes the name and date beside each 
flower. 

Just now, she is at the paper doll age, 
She spent an afternoon playing paper dolls 
with a ten year old hearing girl, and since 
then Mary Lou has been cutting dresses 
out of plain white paper and designing 
and coloring them herself. She uses a mail 
order catalog, magazine pictures, and her 
own dresses for ideas. 

Mary Lou’s constant chatter is somewhat 
trying, but amusing at times. Her questions 
are incessant. Then, too, Myles is at the 
question age, and he comes to me with, 
“How does the sun stay up in the sky? 
Where does dark come from? Why can’t 
I fly? Why? Why? Why?” I just take 
a deep breath (and Mary Lou says, “Why 
did you breathe like that?”) and give my 
best answers. 

I have no idea how many words Mary 
Lou lip reads. I know she picked up con- 
siderable lip reading ability before we 
knew of her deafness. She pays close at- 
tention to a speaker’s lips, and seems to 
understand enough words, usually, to get 
the meaning. The other day I gave her 
several commands, moving my lips without 
making a sound, and she understood every 
time. She often uses the expression, “I saw 
you tell it.” 

Mrs. H., I was encouraged after reading 
your report of Mary Lou’s progress in 
memory work. At first, we had little sue- 
cess with it, but after Mary Lou learned to 
read, and after we got the Ravox, it was 
easier—though even now it is a struggle. 
The next time I am in town I am going 
to look for a printing press. We had an 
old toy typewriter, but it got broken. 

I have “Better Speech and Better Read- 
ing,” “Games and Jingles for Speech De- 
velopment,” and a work book for speech 
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The High Cost of Not Hearing 


By Mona WALTER AGNEW 


HIS is a story about the cost of my 

faulty hearing. Until the other night, 

I think I had never squarely faced 
that cost. It took my musician friend, 
Teddy Wallace, to show me clearly just 
what I had paid. 

Teddy dropped in after being out of 
town for about ten weeks. She must have 
seen at once that I was wearing a hearing 
aid (I make no effort to cover it up with 
curls pinned over my ear—indeed, I often 
sweep my hair up into one of the new 
atop-the-head hair-do’s), but she made no 
comment until we had had an hour of 
good talk. Then she said, 

“Well, thank goodness, at last you've 
stopped being a fool.” 

I laughed. 

“It’s true,” she said. “A fool, paying 
and paying and paying for the privilege 
of keeping your faulty hearing.” 

“Oh, now listen,” I said. 

“No, you listen. I have a ten-year pro- 
test to get off my chest.” 

I sighed. “If you must.” 

“T must .... and will.” Then she flashed 
her big, wide, understanding smile. “Dar- 
ling, I have worried about you, and I’m no 
end glad that you’ve come to your senses, 
and since you have, it’s not rubbing it in 
to point out, genially, as only I can, what 
your silly pride and _ supersensitiveness 
have cost you.” 

“Thanks—and shoot.” 

“Well, it’s cost you a lot of good times 
with your family.” 

“I’ve had good times.” 

“Not as good as they should have been. 
Your family appreciates you, and of course 
they have kept you in the conversations— 
but only by making a great effort and hav- 
ing to stop again and again and again to 
repeat. That wasn’t conversation. They 
had to work at it. Spontaneity was out. 


The talk didn’t flow into the delightfully 


unexpected channels of real conversation. 


Often, I’m sure, you got off the track be- 
cause you didn’t hear the delicate shadings 
of the voices that told as much as the words. 
No, you missed one of the greatest joys of 
civilized man, and your family missed it, 
too, and paid.” 

“Score one,” I said meekly. 

“Score two is even bigger,” she went on. 
“You've paid in friendships for keeping 
your bad ears.” 

“But I have friends—the best.” 

“Listen, dear. You put your friends up 
against the same difficulties that you put 
your family up against. Even those who 
love you do get tired shouting at you, and 
rehashing for you what someone else has 
just said... .” 

“T tried to spare them. You know that. 
1 got pretty good at guessing.” 

“Bluffing. Pretending you heard when 
you didn’t—so they wouldn’t have to re- 
peat. And then in your next sentence 
you'd prove to them that you had been 
bluffing. You'd be a mile from the topic.” 

“I know. And I had to learn how to 
duck some of my good friends who mum- 
ble.” 

“And who have the best minds in the 
city—the minds you enjoy most. And 
did you ever think of the friendships you 
haven’t made because you didn’t hear 
well?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” I said. “That’s a sore 
spot. Oh! so often, at my recitals, at par- 
ties—everywhere!—I’d meet someone who 
was a Person, vibrant, real, and I’d say 
to myself, ‘Here’s a woman’... . 

“Or aman....” 

“Or a man, that I must know well. And 
then, after the ‘How-do-you-do’s’ were over, 
I couldn’t hear, and I’d make an excuse 
and get away. Oh! I know what I’ve lost 
there.” 

“I'll bet you do, but. . . .” 

“Go on. I’m listening—and hearing.” 

“‘You’ve been paying in health.” 
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“I’m never sick.” 

“In lowered health. When each season’s 
recitals ended, I’d see your resistance take 
a tail spin.” 

“T was tired.” 

“But not because of your work. You 
eat it up. You love crowds you don't 
know as well as friends you do. No, your 
work didn’t tire you; it was strain.” 

“Partly strain.” 

“It was all strain. The strain of trying 
to hear, and the strain of not hearing; the 
strain of trying to piece together the frag- 
ments you did hear—of thinking up words 
to put into the gaps; the strain of know- 
ing, while you bluffed, that your bluff 
might be called; the strain of braving it 
through when bluff was called. And—I’m 
not through—the strain of fighting a grow- 
ing sense of frustration. Am I right?” 

“Right. That was the most frightening 
part of it all. It was a sort of mental 
claustrophobia, a sense of being slowly 
walled in. I took a stand against it, and 
I fought. But I had to fight it all the time. 
Those who don’t hear well must either fight 
it all the time, or become mental hermits 
in their cells. Now that I’m hearing, I’d 
like to warn them about that—tell them a 
sure way to win the fight.” 

I tapped the little black button in my 
ear. We sat in silence a minute. Then 
Teddy said, 

“Is the performance of the black button 
as good as you feel?” 

“How do you know how I feel?” 

“T know how you look. The strain in 
your eyes, the tenseness, is gone.” 

“T didn’t know it ever was there, but I’m 
glad it’s not there now. Do you know, since 
we've been talking. one part of my mind 
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has been thinking of the difference between 
the way I used to listen and the way I’m 
listening now. Before I had my hearing 
aid, I listened, mentally reaching forward 
to grasp and hold those elusive sounds 
that seemed to scatter and thin off into 
nothing. Now I don’t do a thing. The 
sounds come straight to me—full-bodied, 
with all their overtones. I sit back, men- 
tally and physically. They come to me, 
I tell you. It’s easy hearing.” 

“And easy living?” 

“Easier and richer. It’s whole living 
again. And, Teddy..... 

“Yes?” 

“My daughters’ voices are lovelier than 
I remembered them to be.” 

“T'll bet they are.” 

“And the birds—I listen as Eve must 
have listened to the bird choruses on her 
first mornings in Eden—And I’ve talked 
most of the night with some of our old 
crowd of thinking wranglers—And I’ve 
been going to church again—Say, does 
this sound as though I were dictating a 
testimonial?” 

“What if it does?” 

“Yes, what if it does?” 

Teddy spoke slowly. “It’s the straight 
truth, from a_ straight-thinking woman. 
And if you’re half as altruistic as you 
think you are,” she gave me a quizzical, 
testing glance, “and if you are half as in- 
terested in your fellow mortals as I think 
you are—those men and women and boys 
and girls who are groping around in a 
world of blurred and jumbled sounds, 
where you groped for ten years—you'll 
put what you’ve just said, what we’ve both 
just said, in writing for them.” 

“Maybe I will,” I said. 


And you see. I have. 


Hearing aids today are by no means perfect. They are, however, much better than 
those produced three or four years ago. It is certain that the future will see still further 
progress, but this need not deter one who needs one from purchasing it now. He may 
rest assured that in buying a good, properly fitted hearing aid today he can secure more 
“good hearing”’ for his money than ever before. 

—C. C. Bunch, Ph.D., in the American Journal of Nursing, June, 1942. 
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Hearing Aid Clinics 


AST June, at a conference on rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped held at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, New York, some attention was de- 
voted to hearing aid clinics. A paper on 
the subject, delivered at that conference, 
appears in the current issue of Hearing 
News. 

The purpose of such clinics, of course, 
is to permit a would-be purchaser to test 
and compare various kinds of hearing aids 
under trained supervision, without being 
subjected to sales pressure in the matter of 
selection. The plan has been followed ef- 
fectively in England for some years, largely 
due to the influence of Dr. Phyllis Ker- 
ridge of University College, London, whose 
untimely death, it is hoped, will not mean 
the discontinuance of her work. When 
the war began, not less than ten such clinics 
were in operation in various parts of Eng- 
land, all in hospitals. An article in the 
Votta Review for September, 1939, de- 
scribed their operation as follows: 

“A patient has an otological examination, treat- 
ment if necessary, a test with a pure tone (fre- 
quency range) audiometer, and a _ consultation 
with the person in charge of the hearing aid 
clinic, who recommends a suitable instrument, 
taking into consideration the type and degree of 
his deafness, his employment, and his self-con- 
sciousness. The patient is shown the instrument, 
has a trial with it there and then, and arrange- 
ments are made for him to have one at home for 
at least a week . . . eventually a medical cer- 
tificate is given as to whether or not a satisfac- 
tory instrument has been provided. . . . Most firms 
give large discounts on instruments sold through 
hospitals, so that the present hospital prices range 
from 3 to 14 pounds (15 to 70 dollars); the 
public prices are nearly double. This reduction 
in price is not altogether on account of the adver- 
tisement or agency value of a hearing aid clinic, 
but also because the makers themselves can get 
suggestions from the clinic as to the way in which 
their instruments might be improved in perform- 
ance or convenience.* 

“Dr. Kerridge says that the response by the 
hard of hearing to this arrangement has been 
great, and appointments are always booked up 
many weeks in advance. Many persons, she in- 


dicates, who are not of the class usually found 
in clinics, attend because there is no good alter- 


*Recent Advances in Hearing Aids, by Phyllis M. 
T. Kerridge. Reprinted from The Practitioner, No- 
vember, 1938. 


native available. Private otologists cannot main- 
tain large collections of up-to-date instruments 
with batteries always ready for use, but it is a 
task worth doing at a hospital, and the in- 
struments for the demonstrations are usually 
provided free by the makers. ‘It is wise,’ observes 
Dr. Kerridge sagely, ‘not to accept an offer of 
frequent servicing by the maker, because the 
amount of attention the aids require is one of their 
most important characteristics, and an assessment 
of this quality should be made by the practitioner 
in charge of the hearing aid clinic in order that 
he may give advice to the patient regarding 
reliability.’ ” 

Hospitals in this country have not 
adopted this plan to any great extent, but 
little by little, clinics are beginning to 
spring up. It has not been easy to compile 
a list of them, and doubtless there are omis- 
sions from the chart which follows. The 
Volta Bureau will be very grateful for addi- 
tional information, and hopes to maintain a 
complete directory of places where work of 
this kind is in progress. 

It is reported that hearing aid dealers 
have sometimes shown aversion to hearing 
aid clinics. This feeling, however, has been 
overcome where the clinics have been able 
to show that they were helping, not hamper- 
ing, the distributor by assisting the client 
to find a satisfactory appliance without tak- 
ing the salesman’s time. 

American clinics differ sharply in one 
respect from their English predecessors: 
most of them do not help the client secure 
an instrument at reduced cost. “We do not 
sell,” they say. 

It was pointed out at the Columbia con- 
ference that the clinics do sell, “in every 
sense but that of the actual exchange of 
money.” 

“They take over the salesman’s task of helping 
the client find an instrument that meets his needs. 
They handle the often difficult job of persuading 
him that he should buy it and wear it. Fre- 
quently they teach him to use it and care for it. 
These are the things that make hearing aids ex- 
pensive. One hearing aid dealer after another 
has said, ‘Hearing aids will cost less just as soon 
as the customer is ready to buy an instrument 


instead of having to be sold one.’ The amount of 
time the dealers have to spend in selling is ap- 


(Continued on page 594) 
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Hearing Aid Clinics for Adul 
Free Paid 
Location Conducted by Local Address _| Service Service 
| % (Hearing Aic 
for T 
| 
¢ 
California ] on cor 
Bakersfield Kern County Service Clin-/Kern County Department] x x x | 
ic for the Hard of Hear-} of Public Health, 1830 
ing Flower St. 
Los Angeles Auricular Foundation, In-|1440 N. Mission Road  Consultati¢ 
corporated scription 
District of Columbia ; 
Washington Dr. J. E. Lacy, Veterans|Mt. Alto Hospital, 2650 x x x x 6 | 6 
Administration Facility | Wisconsin Ave. 
Illinois 
Chicago Chicago Society for the|410 S. Michigan Ave. x  |To persons | =| i 2 
Hard of Hearing not from | 
Chicago | 
Evanston Psycho-Educational Clinic|Northwestern University x x ~ Loo 
for Handicapped Per- | | 
sons | 
Maryland | 
Baltimore Baltimore League for the|529 N. Charles St. x | * 2 
Hard of Hearing | 
Massachusetts | | | 
Boston Boston Guild for the Hard|283 Commonwealth Ave. |Donations * & 3 
of Hearing | invited | | | 
Boston Winthrop Foundation Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary, | | 
243 Charles St. x, 3 
Michigan | | 
Kalamazoo Constance Brown Society|210 Pratt Building x 1 
for Better Hearing } | 
Missouri | 
St. Louis — Institute for the/818 S. Kingshighway x x 
Dea 
New Jersey | | = 
West Trenton New ay School for the}/West Trenton, N. J. x | | x =| 5 
Dea 
New York | 
New York New York League for the|480 Lexington Ave. x (Contrib.  |Clients usual- 5 
Hard of Hearing from non-|_ ly ref’d by 
residents} otologist, | 
| of N. Y. | private or | 
clinic 
Pennsylvania | | 
Abington Walter Hughson, M.D.,;Abington Memorial Hos-| x | x xs |. Ge 3 
Otological Research) pital | 
Laboratory | 
Philadelphia Douglas Macfarlan, M.D. |Deafness Prevention Clinic|Charity | .° x 
of Philadelphia cases | | 
only | 
South Carolina 
Cedar Spring S. C. School for the Deaf x x |Consukation 
and the Blind advice in 
Wisconsin 
Madison Department of Speech University of Wisconsin x x Dealers invi 
Competitive 
tory- 
compet 


*Clients referred to otologists or otological clinic. 


for Adults in the United States 


|Hearing Aids Maintained re Referrals to Other 
for Testing Sources of Help 
] on consignment | | | 
| | 
| | 
x (Consultation and pre- Used 
scription service instruments | 
x 6 | 6 6 Dealers If dealer Free to all | x 
| veterans | 
| 
2 1 Dealers Used 
instruments 
Own research | x | x w) 
laboratories | 
| 
x 6 | 2 | 3 | 3  |Dealers Used ee 
| | instruments | 
| 
iy! | 3 | 3 | 3 |Dealers and | x x 
| | Guild | 
| | | Dealers | Fund for chil- x x x 
x 6 | a | | dren’s aids 
Dealers | | Loan or x x x 
| | | | gift, sub- 
| | | ject to 
x | | | Dealers | repayment x x x 
| | 
| x Dealers | 
| | | 
| 
Dealers | | Advise cli-| x |Limited no. x x 
| | through 
| | Stein Fund | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
tx | 3 | | Dealers x | x x 
| | 
| | 
} | x x 
| | | 
| 
| 
x Consultation service, and | Children only ej is 
advice in selection 
x Dedets invited to make|Our laboratories | 
Competitive fittings | | 
tory—2 to 5 deal- | | 
| ers competing | | 
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N Lake Monroe, Florida, a community 
of fewer than 500 persons in the center 
of the celery belt, there is a hard of 

hearing clergyman who takes literally the 
command to serve. Moreover, he does not 
interpret the command as implying that he 
serves who “only stands and waits.” The 
Rev. Hy H. Martin is a part of the com- 
munity in which he lives, shares all com- 
munity activities, even to serving on ration 
boards, and attends to the manifold duties 
of a minister in a country town. Moreover, 
as his pastorate is too small to afford a 
living for even a man of modest pretensions 
without a family, he works as a carpenter 
to supply himself with means. And while 
he builds and preaches, he wears a hearing 
aid. It was the hearing aid, really, that 
made all the rest possible. 

I met Mr. Martin for the first time about 
four years ago, having an appointment 
with him in the office of his brother, a 
physician in Oviedo, Florida. All the dis- 
appointments that deafness may bring to 
a young man of ability and aspirations had 
been experienced by the clergyman, and 
he was about to give up the ministry and 
take to citrus and celery growing for a 
living. I had been asked to fit him with 
a hearing aid for a trial. 

A test of his hearing and a fitting with 
a suitable instrument changed his whole 
outlook. Within a short time, he entered 
college for a “refresher course,” and then 
accepted a position as teacher in a high 
school. After a year of teaching, he went 
back to the ministry, and was called to 
the pastorate of the Missionary Baptist 
Church, Lake Monroe, in the central part 
of Florida, a town so small that it is not 
found on any except the largest maps, so 
small that its only business buildings are 
three or four gas-station-grocery stores. 
It is in a celery growing and truck garden- 
ing community. 

Few pastorates could offer less in ap- 
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He Does Not Stand and Wait 


By KenNeETH F. BEERS 


REV. MR. MARTIN IN HIS CARPENTER SHOP. 


parent opportunity or essential remunera- 
tion. Lake Monroe has a church and a 
parsonage, but few incumbents have re- 
mained long enough really to occupy eith- 
er. Preachers have usually come, paused 
for a brief survey and a few sermons, and 
then left for happier fields. 

Mr. Martin stayed. It is now a little 
more than three years since he first ar- 
rived there. He liked the people, and after 
a while they began to like him. His heart- 
warming manner and his direct methods 
in solving problems brought people to him 
in increasing numbers, some asking for 
advice and help, some staying to help with 
his many practical jobs. 

Mr. Martin is handy with tools, and, 
assisted by the men of his church, he re- 


paired and finished the inside of the — 


church, modernized the small auditorium, 
(Continued on page 592) 
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Give Your Hearing a Chance 


By Louise M. Neuscnutz* 


A Hard of Hearing Child 
PAs years ago, | was considered 


stone deaf. Loss of hearing, at first 

unrecognized by anyone, had been 
creeping upon me since childhood. When 
I was twelve, I became aware of loud tap- 
ping noises in my head which repeated 
themselves with clock-like regularity, es- 
pecially after I had retired. Often it was 
nearly midnight before I would drift off 
into a fitful slumber. By the time I was 
fifteen, it had become clearly apparent that 
something was wrong with my hearing. 
I was examined by an otologist, who, after 
making various tests, stated gravely, “She'll 
lose her hearing entirely. There’s no 
known remedy for her type of encroaching 
deafness, otosclerosis.” 

I was loath to acknowledge my failing 
ears, although the struggle to keep up with 
general conversation proved more severe 
every day. I prepared myself for a busi- 
ness career when it should have been evi- 
dent to everyone that I would never be 
able to take dictation! 


Twenty-One, and a Tin Trumpet 


“You'll have to get some kind of hearing 
aid,” I was told by members of my family, 
who observed my intense efforts to under- 
stand what was said to me. At the age of 
twenty-one, therefore, I acquired a huge 
tin trumpet, the less conspicuous ones not 
proving sufficiently helpful to me. Utter 
silence greeted me when I entered a room 
with this unsightly implement. Gradually, 
this trumpet, too, lost its power to aid me. 

A while later, the electric earphone in a 
wearable form was brought on the market 
in this country. In its earliest stages, it 
proved noisy. Forced to make the best of 
it, | managed with this device for about 
two years; then, feeling that the day had 
arrived to resign myself to my fate, I gave 


*Author of How to Help Your Hearing, Harper 
& Brothers, 1940. 


up listening entirely, although a remnant 
of hearing still remained. And that is 
where I was wrong. I should never have 
stopped listening, despite the severe strain 
I was under. I should have used both ears 
and eyes to ease that strain, watching the 
lips of those speaking to me, while listen- 
ing to them with the earphone. 


I Forget How to Hear 


During the quarter of a century that en- 
sued, numerous new hearing aids were in- 
vented and manufactured, but nothing ap- 
peared capable of improving my condi- 
tion. I had forgotten how to hear. 

With the continued development of the 
radio during this period, a new pleasure 
was added to the lives of a considerable 
number of those who were not profoundly 
deafened. In many instances, their hearing 
apparently improved with the practice in 
listening for hours to broadcasts, which 
forced them to exercise their hearing in- 
stead of permitting it to atrophy through 
disuse. Why couldn’t this be done also, I 
wondered, by those who had but small 
remnants of residual hearing? I was most 
anxious to find out whether anything could 
be done with the spark of hearing [ still 
possessed in my “better” ear. I tried a 
radio with a headphone which was at- 
tached to the socket of the sound detector 
tube. No human ear, I venture to say, 
ever listened to such discordant notes as 
assailed me. But the ability to hear any- 
thing at all was encouraging. 


I Begin Acoustic Training 


Having nothing to lose and everything 
to gain by listening, I decided to take some 
acoustic training. Mrs. Florence Browne 
and Miss Mildred Kennedy, who were mak- 
ing experiments along this line, agreed to 
give me a trial, and so, on two occasions, 
in August of 1937 and 1938, I joined their 
classes at Concord, Massachusetts. 

There was an electric amplifier with a 
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connection for each pupil. 1 turned mine 
on full strength, in order to have as great 
a volume as possible; for an audiometer 
test had shown a loss of 90 decibels in my 
“good” ear. I started to listen with a will. 
Exercises in scales, rhythm, syllables sung 
by a teacher, simple melodies on the phono- 
graph—‘The Little Brown Church,” “The 
Drum,” “Oh, Susannah,” “Ach, du lieber 
Augustin,” and so forth—made up the 
program, which was diversified for morn- 
ings and afternoons. Later, more difficult 
work in listening was introduced by playing 
the Bell Song from Lakmé as sung by Lily 
Pons, the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust, and 
others. And each day saw some little im- 
provement in my ability to recognize am- 


plified sound. 
The Radio Phonograph Helps 


On my first return from Concord, I had 
a fine combination radio phonograph 
equipped with headphones, and began to 
listen to radio broadcasts. At first they 
sounded dismal enough. Within a few 
weeks, however, music became more tune- 
ful and enjoyable. A splendid tone memory 
aided me in this training. For the phono- 
graph I acquired records of tunes with 
which I had once been familiar; for in- 
stance, the Blue Danube and the Lorelei. 
I remembered these very well from the 
days of my girlhood in Vienna. In those 
first attempts to hear, I felt the rhythm 
and could keep the time, but occasionally 
my musical memory ran away with me 
and I got done with a piece before it was 
actually finished. 

In re-educating the ear for music, it is 
necessary to pay attention to the repetitions 
that are part of most musical compositions, 
and which often occur in one or more ver- 
sions. In Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, for 
instance, the theme is three short notes and 
a long one, . . .—, “fate knocking at the 
door.” It recurs in different octaves and 
notes, louder and softer, but the effect is 
ever the same. In other compositions, 
where rhythm and repetition play a definite 
role, as in the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust, 
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the Toreador Song from Carmen, or as in 
some children’s songs, listening for the re- 
curring and rhythmic cadences can prove 
of much value. 


Lessons in Interpreting Speech Sounds 


By this time, | was ambitious to under- 
stand the spoken word once more, but |] 
realized that I would need some special 
training to make speech intelligible to me 
again. I asked Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, 
Superintendent of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf in New York City, to give my 
residual hearing a test. He kindly con- 
sented, and after the test he said that he 
felt reasonably sure something could be 
done in re-educating my small remnant 
of hearing. A teacher, Miss Ingeborg Sever- 
son, who was at that time a member of the 
school staff, agreed to give me some acous- 
tic training, and thus it happened that in 
the Spring of 1939 I started a three months’ 
program of lessons in the interpretation of 
spoken language. 

This practice was through electric ampli- 
fier and headphones, without watching the 
lips at all. Vowel exercises preceeded sen- 
tence practice. Sentences were repeated over 
and over: “Good morning! How are you? 
What have you been doing? What have 
you been doing with yourself all day? I 
was out of town. I had a very busy day,” 
etc. In this manner, within a comparative- 
ly short time, my speech memory reawak- 
ened, and I was able to repeat thirty-five 
or more colloquial sentences correctly. 

My new ability to listen intelligently en- 
abled me to touch life again at many points 
that I had all but forgotten. It was simply 
miraculous to me to tune in when the 
opera Faust was being broadcast by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and be able 
to tell at once that the Waltz was just being 
played. The rhythm, of course, helped me 
to recognize the tune; but this would have 
been impossible before I started my retrain- 
ing. 

Despite all the progress made with the 
group amplifier at the Lexington School 


(Continued on page 596) 
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Where Shall We Buy Hearing Aids in 1952? 


By Frank A. TABER 


our hearing aids in 1952?” is a diffi- 

cult one to answer at this time; but 
since one person’s guess is as good as an- 
other’s, I will venture to state mine. 

I am neither a manufacturer nor a sales- 
man of hearing aids; my thoughts on this 
subject represent the views of the thousands 
of us who buy and use hearing aids, and so 
are deeply interested in the development 
of these instruments and in the service they 


Tm question, “Where shall we buy 


provide. 


The Present Situation 


Let us see what the situation is at pres- 
ent. There are many independent manu- 
facturers of hearing aids, each company 
with its own factories, its research labora- 
tories, and with salesrooms scattered all 
over the country. Each company trains 
its own staff and pays for its own advertis- 
ing. It puts out several different models, 
which are changed as often as something 
better is developed by the company’s en- 
gineers and physicists. These people are 
serious, conscientious, and eager to pro- 
duce a better instrument which will mean 
better hearing for those who need it. The 
results to date have been most gratifying. 
The improvements made in hearing aids in 
recent years are astounding, and have 
brought better hearing to many of us who 
were unable to use the earlier instruments. 
Moreover, the laboratory studies in kinds 
and degrees of deafness have added to the 
knowledge of this difficult subject, and have 
prompted otologists to extensive research 
which is bringing results all the time. So 
I think it is evident that the hearing aid 
manufacturers have done a fine piece of 
work for us. 


Difficulties the Manufacturers Face 


Now, let us see some of the difficulties 
which the manufacturers face and which 
are apparent to all of us. Their greatest 


need, obviously, is a larger number of 
sales. In order to carry on research, main- 
tain offices and salesrooms, and pay trained 
helpers, they must have a lot of money, 
which means a lot of sales. Why aren't 
more hearing aids sold? 

It seems to me that there are two reasons 
for the comparatively small volume of 
sales: first, the high price of the instru- 
ment; second, the fact that too many of 
the instruments sold are misfits and do not 
give good service to the purchaser. Any- 
one who has access to the bulletin boards 
in the leagues for the hard of hearing has 
evidence that many persons have bought 
instruments which they cannot use and 
which they wish to dispose of, even at a 
loss. And anyone with a wide circle of 
hard of hearing friends knows the same 
thing. There has never been a time when 
the hard of hearing have been so conscious 
of hearing aids and so interested in news 
of the ones their friends have just bought. 
Word of a new hearing aid seems to circu- 
late like an underground telegraph. And 
when, after a few days, a recent purchaser 
appears without his instrument, and an- 
nounces that it did not help him much and 
was not worth the bother of carrying 
around, everybody else is as much dis- 
couraged as he is. 


Why Are There So Many Misfits? 


Why are there so many misfits? Of 
course there are many explanations. Some 
persons will not buy the instrument with 
which they hear best if they think it is too 
large or too heavy to wear easily. Again, 
there will always be persons who will not 
take the trouble to learn how to use a hear- 
ing aid. They set the volume control for | 
a certain distance and then wonder why 
they cannot hear a speaker several feet far- 
ther away. They are unable to adapt them- 
selves to the instrument and its limitations 
and so fail to appreciate its possibilities. 
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Another reason for misfits is that many 
persons were not properly fitted in the first 
place, simply because the demonstrator 
lacked sufficient knowledge. There are 
some cases which only an otologist can fit 
properly. Fitting a hearing aid involves 
considerably more than making an audio- 
gram and adjusting a receiver and battery. 

But to my mind, the larger proportion 
of misfits is due to the fact that the pros- 
pective buyer is unable to try several makes 
at one sitting, one right after another. 

The hard of hearing person makes up 
his mind to try an instrument. He dreads 
the trial because he is not sure the aid will 
help him, and he hates to subject himself to 
what he fears may be high pressure sales- 
manship. He goes to the office, has his 
hearing tested with an audiometer, and then 
tries as many models as that particular 
company has to offer. There may be two 
or three, or there may be only one that is 
at all suited to his type of deafness. Per- 
haps the instrument proves very satisfac- 
tory; but on the other hand he may not 
hear well with any of the instruments he 
tries. In this case, all the salesman can do 
is pick out the model which seems to be 
the least bad and suggest that the prospec- 
tive purchaser take it home for a few days’ 
trial “to get used to it,” giving the idea 
that after a few days the instrument will 
enable him to hear well. 

The salesman is sincere. He offers the 
best he has in the way of an instrument, 
and how should he know that some other 
make might suit this person better? But 
the sad fact is that no amount of home 
trial will enable a person to hear with an 
instrument that is not suited to his par- 
ticular type and degree of hearing loss. By 
the time he is convinced of this, he has 
made a payment or two on the instrument, 
and finds that he cannot return it except 
as a used instrument, which means that he 
gets only a portion of his money back. 
The result is that one more hard of hearing 
person has bought an expensive aid which 
he cannot use. Incidentally, each misfit of 
this kind reacts as badly upon the manu: 
facturer as on the purchaser. 
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Services Offered by the Leagues 


What can be done about it? Some of 
the larger leagues for the hard of hearing 
realize the seriousness of this problem and 
offer free demonstration service on all of 
the better known makes of hearing aids. 
The individual has a hearing test, and then 
tries ten or twelve different kinds of aids, 
one after the other. He is able to compare 
them and decide which gives him the best 
results. Then he goes to the salesroom of 
that particular make of instrument and 
makes his purchase. If he were to go from 
office to office trying all these aids he 
would not remember how each one sounded 
and he would be hopelessly confused. 

This service by the leagues is so valu- 
able it is to be regretted that so few are 
able to offer it. So far as I can find out, 
not more than five or six leagues in the 
whole country offer such service, so the 
majority of hard of hearing persons have to 
do the best they can and accept the con- 
sequences. 


Cooperative Salesrooms in 1952? 


Now I am going to step into the ideal 
and answer the question, “Where shall we 
buy our hearing aids in 1952?” I think 
we shall be buying our instruments in large 
salesrooms where many of the products 
of various manufacturers will be on view. 
Each manufacturer will keep the salesroom 
supplied with his latest models, and the 
demonstrators will be trained to show all 
instruments impartially. A prospective 
buyer will first be examined by a compe- 
tent otologist, who will be a*member of the 
regular staff. Why an otologist? Be- 
cause any trouble with the ears is serious, 
and the victim should have the advice of 
an expert. The examination will be free, 
of course, but it may make the difference 
between a misfit and a successful fitting, 
and between much suffering and improved 
health. 

After the otological examination, there 
will be an audiometer test, then a trial of 
many different kinds of instruments, se- 
lected with a view to his type of impair- 
ment. In most cases, he will find the in- 
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strument which helps him most, and will 
buy it on the spot and have no further 
trouble. But it may be that he will find 
two or three aids which seem almost equal- 
ly good to him; in this case, he will be al- 
lowed to take two or three home with him 
and keep them over night, or he can make 
successive visits to the salesroom to try 
them all again and narrow his choice. 

This procedure will weed out most of 
the misfits, and all the dealers represented 
will profit as much as the hard of hearing 
themselves. 


Such a Procedure Is Possible Now 


Is such a procedure possible today? I 
know it is possible in one large city, be- 
cause it is exactly the kind of place where 
I bought my own hearing aid. It worked 
out so well with me and with others who 
have visited the same office that I am writ- 
ing about this type of service in the hope 
that more places like it will spring up in 
different parts of the country. 

What is the advantage to the manu- 
facturer? In the first place, there will be 
increased sales, fewer misfits, and more 
satisfied customers. The expense for over- 
head and advertising will be reduced, since 
fewer salesrooms will be needed, and pub- 
licity may be combined. Fewer demon- 
strators will be required, and fewer sales- 
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men. Fewer mechanics will be required to 
make repairs. All of which should result 
in lower selling prices, which in turn will 
increase the volume of sales. 

Should the different makes become 
standardized? No, indeed. We need the 
different makes, with their individual char- 
acteristics and price ranges, and we need 
the continued individual research and im- 
provements. Standardized batteries would 
be welcome, but not standardized instru- 
ments. The only place where the manu- 
facturers would cooperate would be in the 
salesrooms, where they would work together 
for mutual benefit. 

Will the various companies ever agree 
to this, and give up their beautiful offices 
and specially trained staffs? They will 
not want to, but if they can see that every- 
one would profit from such a combination, 
I am sure they will accept it as good busi- 
ness. And if those of us who buy hearing 
aids will insist on trying several makes be- 
fore buying one, the makers will not have 
much choice in the matter. 

Knowing as I do that a successful start 
has already been made in this direction, 
I am hopeful for the future, and shall not 
be surprised if salesrooms such as | have 
described are fairly numerous even before 
1952. And think what that will mean to 
all of us who depend on hearing aids to 
help us through our daily lives! 


Daring the Decibels 


Nobody could live very long in a boiler factory. Yet that is approximately what air- 
plane pilots, tank crews, artillerymen and naval crews do in time of battle. And that 
raises one of the problems of modern warfare. How long can a man live with unbearable 
noise before it affects his hearing, nerves, sense of equilibrium and endurance? 


That problem is being worked on by some of the unsung heroes of this war. In the 


Harvard Fatigue Laboratory, in the laboratories of the University of lowa and other 
schools, men and women submit to being strapped in chairs with instruments all over 
them while an infernal machine calculated to create almost unlimited volumes of sound 
hurls decibels at their heads. In some cases they sign away any right to their own hearing 
and sense of balance in order to help save the hearing and equilibrium of pilots and tank 
crews. Some sit in the intolerable racket for eight-hour shifts, others until they are com- 
pletely exhausted, so that the endurance threshold can be estimated. Regularly they are 
turned topsy-turvy in an equilibrium machine to see if the racket has affected the delicate 
inner ear. They come out deafened and reeling after their shift, and next day go back 
for more. 

In the end, for a wage of about fifty cents an hour, they may solve the problem of 
how to combat and minimize the effects of noise on the human atoms of a mechanized 
army. 
yt ee Stegner. Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, 
copyright 1942 by the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Information for the Hard of Hearing 

Handbook of Information for the Hard of 
Hearing Adult. Compiled and arranged 
by C. G. Bluett. Published by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. Paper. 87 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

As a result of intelligent cooperation 
among several agencies, and intelligent edit- 
ing of the information secured from all of 
them, the California State Department of 
Education has issued a compact, thorough- 
going and interesting handbook for the 
hard of hearing adult. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Charles G. Bluett, of the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Public Health and the State Department of 
Education, the booklet offers concise infor- 
mation on general methods of alleviating 
the effects of deafness and on the facilities 
to this end offered in California. The 
preface, by Mr. Harry D. Hicker, Chief of 
the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, gives credit for initiating the project 
to “two hard of hearing men,” Mr. Bluett, 
and Mr. Guy P. Jones, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics of the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The volume is in eleven sections, each 
prepared by an expert in the field touched 
upon. The sections deal with the follow- 
ing topics: 1, Medical Aspects of Impaired 
Hearing; 2, Artificial Aids to Hearing; 3, 
Lip Reading: A Means of Rehabilitating 
the Hard of Hearing; 4, Speech and Voice 
Control for the Hard of Hearing; 5, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for the Hard of Hear- 
ing; 6, Vocational Advice for the Hard 


of Hearing; 7, The 

Hard of Hearing 

from the Public 

Health Standpoint; = 

8, Research in Deaf. 

ness; 9, The Psy- 

chology of the Hard 

of Hearing; 10, The 

Work, Aims and 

Purposes of the Or- 

ganizations for the 

Hard of Hearing. The eleventh section 
comprises a very complete bibliography, 
divided under ten heads, and covering 
books and magazine articles dealing with 
the hard of hearing adult and the hard of 
hearing child. 

Although prepared by Californians for 
Californians, the volume is _ extremely 
useful to anybody interested in mitigating 
the hardships of persons with defective 
hearing; and even a cursory reading indi- 
cates that each section is the product of 
proved knowledge, trained experience, and 
good editing. One of the most interesting 
chapters is that on “The Psychology of the 
Hard of Hearing,” by Fern McGrath, of 
the Alto Psychologic Center, San Fran- 
cisco. It should be read by every person 
who deals with the hard of hearing and 
by the hard of hearing themselves. In re- 
viewing “some of the techniques that a 
psychologist teaches his clients,” the author 
uses the following subheads, which explain 
themselves: “Change the Meaning of the 
Situation” (this matter of meaning is very 
important because the meaning you put 
on this accident of life will determine how 
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you meet the handicap. Behavior follows 
the idea in the mind), “Analyze the Prob- 
lem,” “Develop a Problem-Solving Atti- 
tude,” “Change the Situation or Adjust to 
It,” “An Orientation Check List for the 
Hard of Hearing.” The “check list” con- 
tains 24 items that will bear considerable 
study and wide application. In fact, the 
whole book is a distinct contribution in this 


field. —H. M. 


Teaching and War 


Teacher Education in a Democracy at War, 
by Edward S. Evenden, prepared for the 
Commission on Teacher Education. Pub- 
lished by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Paper, 118 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


“One reason why the work of teachers in 
wartime is not more effective than it is and 
why more able persons do not choose to 
enter it, is because of failure on the part 
of the school personnel to realize the im- 
portance of the work they are doing.” 

This is a challenging statement, subject 
to a number of interpretations. Considered 
along with its context in this little volume 
on teacher education, it offers food for pro- 
found thought. “Morale is a positive thing. 
It does not thrive on inaction and inde- 
cision. It takes time to develop and must 
have its roots sunk deeply into the subsoil 
of the nation’s history and cultural ideals. 
Here is the work which society has a right 
to expect from its teachers, but morale, like 
other things to be taught, is not success- 
fully taught by teachers who do not have 
it. . . . The public’s stake is large. It 
should take steps to insure the teacher’s 
morale. . . . So much information that is 
partial, inaccurate, and conflicting is pre- 
sented to the citizen of today that it should 
be interpreted in the light of deeper and 
more fundamental understandings of ‘what 
we are fighting for.’ If this is true the task 
of the teacher becomes one of the first 
magnitude. But is it so conceived? It was 
not during the war of 1917-18. It has not 
been during the greater part of the period 
since then, and unless present indications 
are misleading it will not be during and 
after the present war unless something is 

done to change it.” 
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This is the theme Mr. Evenden enlarges 
upon, thereby managing to give us, in only 
a little more than a hundred pages, a 
provocative and absorbing history of the 
progress of education in this country since 
the last war, the effect the last war had on 
education, and the already manifest effects 
the present war is having. He takes a les- 
son from recent experience in England, 
tells us something of what England has 
learned and how it is putting that knowl- 
edge to use; then offers “A Program of 
Teacher Edication for the United States.” 
His program is broad but it is not vague, 
and there is nothing vague about the list 
of “first things” required in the education 
of teachers as he thinks it should be, nor in 
the warning he utters in regard to the 
“dangers of educational makeshifts.” He 
offers three sets of recommendations: 1, to 
school systems; 2. to colleges and universi- 
ties; 3, to the public. Running through the 
volume is a recurrent plea to the public 
not to take education too much for grant- 
ed. After outlining what education should 
offer in a democracy at war, he adds, “Such 
outcomes of education can be obtained only 
with the aid of good teachers in good 
schools, and these in turn will be obtained 
only when the public wants them enough 
to pay for them.” The study is well pre- 
sented and decidedly worth reading. 


Offer of English Hospitality 


Mr. Selwyn Oxley, Honorary Organizing 
Secretary of the Guild of St. John of Bever- 
ley, and the founder of the International 
Reference Library on Deafness which he 
maintains, will be very glad to be of assist- 
ance to any teacher of the deaf, or mission 
worker for the deaf, who may happen to be 
in England on war service. Mr. and Mrs. 
Oxley are thoroughly familiar with their 
country because of years of experience in 
travel to its various parts. Their experi- 
ence and their large number of guide books 
will be placed gladly at the disposal of their 
American colleagues who wish to do some 
sightseeing in their free time. Mr. Oxley’s 
address is: Southlands, 59 Queen’s Road, 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, England. 
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ly ADVERTISEMENT Teache rs of Lj p Rea re n g ADVERTISEMENT 


. Alabama Denver Kansas 
Mrs. Matuitoa W. Smitu Topek 

Birmingham 329 Colorado Blvd. —— 

Miss DoroTtHY VERNON Phone: EAst 6305 Miss Atta M. Lux 

1331 N. 24th St. 1207 Western Avenue 

Phone: 3-0833 Phone: 4807 

Delaware Wichita 
Wilmington Mrs. VERNE ROBERTS 
California Miss ALICE PooLe 1906 East Second Street 

1100 W. 10th Street Phone: 5-1718 

Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 

3117 College Avenue District of Columbia Massachu 

Phone: Piedmont 1185-R — 
Washington 

Beverly Hills Miss Frances H. Downes Muss May H. Leavis 

Mrs. Luceura M. Moore 2311 Connecticut Avenue 291 Commonwealth: Ave. 

519 N. Elm Drive Phone: NOrth 1874 

Phone: Crestview-6-5644 New Encianp Scuoot oF Lip 
2601 16th St., N. W REAabING 

El Centro Dartmouth Street 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE hone: Kenmore 6520 

Route 2, Box 334 Florida Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Gisson 

Box 353 345 N. W. Third St., Apt. 1A Phone: 3759 
St. Petersburg Cambridge 

Pasadena Mrs. Epna W. Gust Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER P. O. Box 1285 1 Chauncy Street 

149 S. Los Robles * Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Phone: SY 3-6155 


Ge Concord 
San Francisco og Miss ALICE H. Damon 
Miss Kate Morpuy Atlanta St., 
2975 Clay Street ta 
Phone: West 3800 eachtree Street ; 
- Phone: Hemlock 2128-M Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

Augusta 51 Page Road 
Mrs. Lituian C, Dorey Mrs. St. Jutren CuLtum Phone: West Newton 0062 
685 S. 5th Street 510 Greene Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W Phone: 2-2148 Worcester 

Mrs. Artuur J. Youne 

San Mateo 61 Cedar Street 
Mrs. Fern NELSON Illinois 
P. O. Box 366 : 
Phone: Belmont 5-1084 Chicago Michigan 

Miss GertruDE TORREY 
Santa Monica 185 N. Wabash Ave., Ypsilanti 

Room 1120 Miss ANNE M. BuncER 


Miss Peart AMELIA BLair 


934 6th Street J 
Phone: SM 51803 East Chicago 


712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Miss Mary E. 
Phone: East Chicago 1913 Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Colorado Indiana Miss Ina P. Linpquist 
Colorado Springs Indianapolis 2545 Garfield Ave., S. 
Mrs. Sopuie MurpHy Mars. Georce B. KAtzENBERGER Mrs. EtnHet J. Turtey 
320 North Cascade Avenue 1415 North La Salle Street 5124 Newton Ave., S. 


Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 Phone: Cherry 7360-W Phone: WH 2097 
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New Jersey 
Jersey City 


Miss Hazet Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. HELen N. WEIss 

247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 
Newark 

Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 

Paterson 

Mrs. Marcaret B. RIcHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 
Tenafly 


Mrs. IrENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss ExvizapetH HuntTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss PAuLine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 
Miss JANE B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret Dunn 
Falaise Estate 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Ohio 


Bluffton 


Mrs. Leora A. Gratz 
110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Toledo 


Miss Marit SCHWANKE 
1505 Jefferson 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur 


Mr. BAKER BONNELL 
School for the Deaf 
Phone: 286 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Rhode Island 


Newport 

Mrs. Wituram J. Murpoy 
10 Malbone Road 

Phone: Newport 3102 


Providence 

Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Phone: Port Washington 819-R Tennessee 


Syracuse 
Miss EuizasetH G. DELANY 


510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou TaLLMAn 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Fort Worth 


Mrs. W. T. Moore 
3916 Wayside Avenue 
Phone: 9-2336 


Houston 

Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. Stewarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


‘San Marcos 


Miss Letra WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


ScHoot or Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. L. 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Surgery vs. Hearing Aid 


Shall I risk an operation or buy a hear- 
ing aid? Many a hard of hearing person 
has asked himself this question. Dr. Gor- 
don Berry, well-known otologist and a 
hearing aid user, presents “The Case for 
the Hearing Aid,” in the Laryngoscope, 
August, 1942. He contrasts results obtained 
with the “window” operation used for 
otosclerotic deafness, and hearing gains ob- 
tainable with good hearing aids, well fitted. 
Reviewing records of skilled surgeons, ex- 
perienced in the necessary operative tech- 
nique, he reports average gains in hearing 
in selected cases, of 21.8 to 25.7 deb. for 
surgery, as against an average gain of 43 
deb. in a selected series of hearing aid fit- 
tings. (Selected in both cases means those 
with maximum gain. “Such selections,” he 
says, “can lend themselves to giving exag- 
gerated impressions and to that extent are 
not reliable, but the ratio of 23 to 43 may 
prove to be fairly correct.”) The only valid 
reason for operating, in view of this find- 
ing, he believes, is the claim that the opera- 
tion may stop progressive deafness, “but 
I do not think this claim has proven true.” 

Dr. Berry concludes his discussion with 
a tribute to the surgeons trying to help the 
hard of hearing; suggests that, in evaluat- 
ing results for surgical and mechanical aid 
to deafness, the bad be reported with the 
good for fair appraisal; recommends study 
of the claim that fenestration stops progres- 
sion of deafness; urges further work in 


Lewis Carroll 


perfecting hearing aids. He finds that “a 
well-fitted modern hearing aid can give 
greater amplification than the fenestration 
operation, and to an acoustically wider 
group of hard-of-hearing individuals; and, 
in spite of the nuisance factor, at less cost 
in expense and in pain and in worry.” 


—M. Z. 


Acting Superintendent, White Plains 


On July 14, Superintendent Skyberg of 
the New York School for the Deaf, who is 
a captain in the reserve force of the U. S. 
army, was called to service, and Mr. Charles 
A. Bradford, formerly Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, was appointed Acting Superintendent 
of the New York School. Mr. Bradford, a 
graduate of Oswego State Teachers College 
and of Columbia University, was for a time 
director of the vocational department of 
the Virginia School for the Deaf. He has 
the degree of Master of Arts in Educational 
Administration from Teachers College, and 
is an instructor in the Department for the 
Handicapped at Teachers College and in 
the Extension Division of Hunter College. 
He assisted Dr. O’Connor of the Lexington 
School from 1937 until his present appoint- 
ment. He succeeds to his new office under 
distressing circumstances, for Mrs. Brad- 
ford died August 30, following the birth of 
a son. 

Mr. Bradford has wide experience in 
training the residual hearing of deaf chil- 
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dren. He served as a consultant to the com- 
mittee making the 1939-40 Survey of 
Acoustically Handicapped Children in the 
New York City Public School System. Mr. 
Bradford prepared Chapter VIII in the sec- 
ond volume of “Education of the Handi- 
capped,” by Hugh Grant Rowell and Merle 
Frampton of Teachers College. 


Primer for Hearing Aid Buyers 


For the person who wants an instructive 
discussion of hearing aids, scientifically 
written, yet couched in terms any intelli- 
gent person can understand, Dr. C. C. 
Bunch’s article “Hearing Aids,” in the 
June, 1942, American Journal of Nursing 
is about as lucid and informative a paper 
as we have seen for some time. 


Dr. Bunch explains the physical makeup 
of a hearing aid, gives definite facts about 
average costs — initial and operating — 
of good hearing aids, discusses and ex- 
plains the hearing limits within which an 
aid is useful and usable, the problems in- 
volved in “fitting” hearing aids to differ- 
ent types of hearing loss, and the question 
of who should guide or prescribe this fit- 
ting. 

Regarding the ever-recurring question, 
“What hearing aid shall I buy?” he finds 
it difficult to reply, for “there are many 
good ones on the market. Unfortunately 
there are also some which are very poor. 
The first requisite . . . is that the hearing 
aid shall enable the wearer to hear conver- 
sation at convenient distances. The ques- 
tion of cost is often of considerable impor- 
tance. . . . Other things being equal, the 
purchaser should select an aid which has 
the lowest upkeep. . . . The purchaser should 
consider the possibility of securing ade- 
quate service and make his purchase from 
a company giving evidence that it can fur- 
nish it.” 

He warns: “A kcaring aid is just an aid 
and nothing more. The wearer must not 
demand the impossible. . . . Hearing aids 
today are by no means perfect. They are, 
however, much better than those produced 
three or four years ago. It is certain that 
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the future will see still further progress. . . . 
The buyer may rest assured that in buying 
a good, properly fitted hearing aid today 
he can secure more ‘good hearing’ for his 
money than ever before.” 


M. Z. 


New York League Bulletin 


The Bulletin, official organ of the New 
Y ork League for the Hard of Hearing, came 
out in September with a new makeup and 
new arrangement. The new editor, Frances 
Hackett, states that the objectives of the 
Bulletin are three: 1, to give news of the 
League; 2, to give members the feeling of 
sharing in League activities; 3, to keep 
members “aware of, and highly, deeply, 
thorcughly excited about, the League’s con- 
tribution to human welfare and happiness.” 
The news on the front page is divided un- 
der: Employment; Information; Educa- 
tion; Clinic; Hearing Aids, with a little 
black and white sketch illustrating each 
heading. The items are attractively pre- 
sented. The whole issue is most interest- 
ing. Since the editor asks for brickbats as 


well as orchids, one reader might state that 


she could dispense with the dizzy circles in 
the upper right hand corner of page 1. 
Anything that is physically painful to the 
eye, as this is, seems out of place in 
typography, and the Bulletin would be its 
wholly attractive self without this decora- 
tion. 


H. M. 


Miss De Motte Retires 


Miss Amelia De Motte, a well known 
teacher and a life member of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, retired in June from 
her position at the Illinois State School for 
the Deaf. She has spent forty-four years 
in this special field of education—eighteen 
at the Indiana School and twenty-six at 
Illinois. She will be very greatly missed, 
but her friends are rejoicing at her oppor- 
tunity for leisure and travel. 
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st- ET us make a scientific hearing test. There is no charge—not 

as even the slightest obligation. 

at We will test both ears at the different frequencies, using the 

in modern Western Electric Audiometer, and chart the results. The 

1. hard-of-hearing person can see his own record. 

he The chances are 10 to 1 that the individual tested is not really 

- deaf—and can hear with proper help. But that extra help is vitally 

ts important! 

- When we know all essential facts, we select and adapt the Hearing 
Aid (Vacuum Tube or Carbon) best suited to the individual. Final 
accurate adjustments are made to take care of personal preferences. 

Let us explain our “golden rule’’ policy-——your assurance that our 
personalized service is satisfactory to the customer. 

n 

YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER 

f Nationwide Service . . . through Authorized Dealers in all principal cities 

n 

Western Electric | 

: HEARING AIDS. 

PRODUCT OF BELL TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES RESEARCH 
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Double Anniversary for Dr. Hall 

Two hundred fifty friends and associates 
of Dr. Percival Hall gathered at a banquet 
in Washington, September 16, to honor Dr. 
Hall’s seventieth birthday and the fiftieth 
anniversary of his service to the deaf. A 
message from President Roosevelt praised 
Dr. Hall for helping to make the deaf “hap- 
pier and more useful citizens.” A letter 
froma Federal Security Administrator Paul 
McNutt spoke of Dr. Hall’s career at Gal- 
laudet College as “a significant milestone in 
our social and educational history.” An- 
other congratulatory message came from 
Miss Katherine Gallaudet, daughter of Dr. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, founder and first 
president of the college. Dr. Hall entered 
Gallaudet College in 1892, immediately af- 
ter his graduation from Harvard, and re- 
ceived training as a teacher of the deaf. 
He taught two years at the New York 
School in Fanwood, and then returned to 
Gallaudet as mathematics instructor. In 
1910, he became president of the college. 


Congratulations, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crutchett! 

Mr. Ralph Crutchett, for some years a 
valued contributor to the Votta Review, 
and prominent in work for the hard of 
hearing in California, was married, August 
15, to Mrs. Isabel Secor, of Chicago. The 
marriage took place in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. and Mrs. Crutchett will make 
their home in San Diego. 


Dr. James Kerr Love 

Dr. James Kerr Love, lifelong friend of 
the deaf, and for thirty years Aurist of the 
Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, died May 30 at 
his home in West Kilbride, Scotland. He 
was 84 years old, and was active almost to 
the last. He had a long and distinguished 
career as an aural surgeon, and he took so 
practical and helpful an interest in the edu- 
cation of the deaf that he was almost as 
widely known in the educational field as 
in medical circles. He wrote several vol- 


umes on the training of deaf children, and 
was a pioneer in advocating the separate 
education of children who retained rem- 
nants of speech and hearing. He lectured 
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for years under the auspices of the National§ 
Bureau for the Prevention of Deafnesss¥ 
and was a lecturer on diseases of the earg 
at Glasgow University. He acted as Exam 
iner in Anatomy and Physiology for thea 

Examination Board of the National College ; 
of Teachers of the Deaf, London. Hisi 
interest in hard of hearing children andj 
adults resulted in the establishment of they 
Renfrew Street School for the Partially 
Deaf in Glasgow, and also in the foundag 
tion and steady growth of the League for 
the Hard of Hearing in that city. Drea 
Love was a personal friend and colleagueq™ 
of Alexander Graham Bell and contributed 

many articles to the VOLTA REVIEW in its 
early days. 


He Does Not Stand and Wait 

(Continued from page 578) 
and added equipment. Some good, sub 
stantial seats were discovered and secured 
for little more than drayage charges, and 
these were refinished and installed. AJ 
table for the altar was built and beautifully 
decorated with hundreds of pieces of wood 
overlay. Mr. Martin has no power equip- 
ment; all his work is done skilfully and 
patiently by hand. 

A room in the parsonage is the carpen- 
try shop, and here Mr. Martin accepts 
orders for picture frames, folding tables, 
shelves and book cases. Here, too, he 
mends broken wagons, dolls and toys for 
the children of his parish. He lives alone, 
does his own cooking, and fares well, part- 
ly owing to motherly neighbors and their 
calls at the back door of the parsonage. 

For a time he sold Bibles to add to his 
living—not cheap Bibles, but ornate vol- 
umes with high priced bindings. The war 
has interfered with the supply of these, 
so at present the carpentry work is his only 
resource besides his small salary. 

The church membership is approximately 
100, but it is steady, and all the members 
are devoted to their pastor. The Rev. Hy 
Martin has had larger and better pastorates, 
but none has given him greater happiness 
than the one in Lake Monroe, and so he 
continues to serve with head, heart and 


hands. 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device ae 
... a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION . 
ONE WEST 347 STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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Deaf Man Takes Honours at Oxford 


Mr. D. J. M. Wright, a graduate of Mr. 
Ince-Jones’ School for the Deaf at North- 
ampton, England, recently received his B.A. 
with second class Honours at Oxford Uni- 
versity. A native of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, Mr. Wright became totally deaf 
from scarlet fever and mastoiditis at the 
age of seven. With a teacher of the deaf 
as governess, he attended a school for the 
normally hearing until he was thirteen, 
when he went to England to the Northamp- 
ton school for the deaf. He remained 
there six years, passed his Oxford examina- 
tions with conspicuous success, and entered 
Oriel College at the usual age of nineteen. 
While in college he took part in many 
student activities, edited two magazines 
which enjoyed a large circulation, was cap- 
tain of a rowing team, and made a host 
of friends. Perhaps it is not malapropos 
to mention that Mr. Wright is the 
“Michael” described in the article “A Deaf 
Man at Oxford” in the December, 1941, 
REVIEW. 


Hearing Aid Clinics 

(Continued from page 575) 
palling. When they are spared all of that, should 
they not lower the cost to a clinic customer? 
They lower it to the Veterans Hospitals and the 
Rehabilitation Services. Why not to an individual 
customer made to order for them by a clinic? 
Is there really any good reason why the clinics 
should not insist upon this?” 


The importance of home tests, provided 
by the English but not by most of the 
American clinics, was also stressed at the 
New York conference, and progress in this 
respect was urged. 


Challenge to Universities 
(Continued from page 551) 


Another doctor at Minnesota made a 
study of 180 university students and 
brought out among other facts that seventy 
per cent of those who were found to have 
a definite loss were not aware that they had 
a hearing defect. Ninety per cent of the 
cases had bilateral loss, definite causes were 
found in ninety per cent of the cases, and in 
forty per cent of the cases conditions were 
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present which if uncorrected were likely to 
be a factor in causing further loss. Such 
research sets the goal for audiometric sur. 
veys in colleges, universities, teachers’ col- 
leges, and hospital schools of nursing. 
Graduates of these institutions should carry 
with them into their responsibilities as 
leaders in movements toward community 
welfare both knowledge of and experience 
with services rendered by organized au- 
diometric testing programs. 


What Service is Being Rendered? 


Where do colleges stand as to services 
rendered and results achieved because of 
audiometric testing? The testing program 
as an organized service at Michigan State 
Normal College is just two years old. This 
means that we are at the half-way mark in 
making contact with the entire student 
body, as present facilities permit that only 
the Freshmen receive the sweep test each 
year. The Director of Health Service, 
however, sends many upper classmen for 
the detailed air-conduction test. Thus the 
annual report includes students from all 
four college classes. We are encouraged 
because we can count results at the end of 
two years. The summary report of follow- 
up measures which the next chart shows is 
presented with an enthusiastic look forward 
to future possibilities. (See chart on pages 
552, 553.) 

The above chart includes only one stu- 
dent who was advised not to enter teaching 
(case T). She was accepted, following a 
personal interview, as a worker at the Ford 
Bomber Plant. The speech reading classes 
enroll severely deafened students who spend 
a year or more studying speech reading as 
preparation for entering some other field 
besides teaching. Some of these students 
are able to carry an academic program in 
spite of their severe deafness. Within the 
past two years, we have directed a student 
each to the fields of occupational therapy, 
chemical research, library science, drafting, 
and industrial arts and crafts. These stu- 
dents were not discovered through the au- 
diometric testing program. They were fully 
aware of their handicap when they enrolled. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. 


Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
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Their achievements bring to our attention | 


the need for a Department of Vocational 
Guidance to complete the set-up for educa. 
tion and rehabilitation. Moreover, the 
miraculous improvement in 


the audiometric tests. As testing becomes 
more and more prevalent, will not the col- 
leges set the pace for remedial follow-up 
which can be far-reaching in the war 
against deafness? 


Give Your Hearing a Chance 
(Continued from page 581) 


and in listening to musical sounds from 


radio and phonograph, a wearable hearing — 


aid, strong enough to enable me to under- 
stand speech, appeared unattainable. Mu- 
sic is much easier than speech for the de- 
pleted organ of hearing to perceive, since 
it has many more sound vibrations than 
the speaking voice. 


sted, an ear specialist of New York, who, 
I was informed, now confines his practice 
to fitting hearing aids on the hard-to-fit. 
Would he be able to help me find what I 
needed? 


Experiments with an Individual Aid 


Dr. Halsted made a careful examination, 
tested my hearing, and then tried several 
models of his large collection of modern 
hearing aids. Wonder of wonders! One 
of these, a Western Electric Audiphone, 
really brought sound to me, although the 
voice appeared still in a haze. Dr. Halsted 
suggested that I try the instrument at home 
for a month. 

And now I am learning anew to compre- 
hend the speech of man. At times words 
spoken too rapidly are hard to follow. Af 
ter so many years of utter silence, the ear 
has to be coaxed and cajoled to make sense 
quickly out of what it hears, but the mem- 
ory pattern is not entirely lost. 


In some of the doctor’s other cases, re- 


individual 
hearing aids will place many of the more — 
severely deafened young people on a work. — 
ing par with many of the students whose | 
hearing loss is brought to light only by — 


It was an opportune — 
moment, therefore, when my attention was — 


called to the work of Dr. Thomas H. Hal- — 
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STREAMLINED 


The latest development in vacuum tube amplifier design. 
It is Smaller... Lighter... Highly Efficient. 


Frequency Control—A Vacolite patent. 
Provides proper balance between the 
vowel and consonant sounds. 


Model F Vacolite—Adjustable, because 
of patented frequency control, will fit 


most hearing losses by air conduction. 
Further adjustable for any hearing change 
without replacement or extra cost. Elim- 
inates investment of large dealer stocks of 
several instruments. 


New Low Prices—Vacolite Model G, 
$109.50 complete. Model F, with patent- 
ed frequency control, $150.00. 


AUDIOMETER 


Vacolite Audiometers are portable, bat- 
tery operated, and are used for proper 
fittings of Vacolite hearing aids. This, 
combined with word and sentence tests, 
eliminates trial and error methods. Price 
$125.00 complete. 


Ww 


3001-3003 North Henderson 


A few territories open for dealerships. Profitable discounts, less service, less dealer's stocks, 
more sales, good sales promotion plans, with national advertising support. 
Write for more information. 


STOCKS OF BATTERIES AVAILABLE THROUGH VACOLITE 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 


‘of culture, aged fifty, who had not h 
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sults have been truly astonishing. A 


anything for over ten years, was tested with 
several hearing aids, three of which wep 
lent him for home trial. By comparing 
these models side by side for a week, he 
found it possible to select a Vacolite as the 
most efficient device for him. 


“Heretofore,” he expressed himself h 
pily, “I had often dreaded having people 
talk to me, as it was such a struggle, and 
I missed so much. Now, with some hearing 
to help my lip reading, it is infinitely 
easier. I can usually get anything I need 
to get, and that is a great blessing.” 


A War Deafened Mechanic 


Another man, aged forty-four, a me ; 
chanic who served in the artillery in France 

during the first World War, and came out 
of it hard of hearing, had grown mor 
deaf during the past eleven years. He could 
not hear the normal voice even wha| M 
brought close to either ear. Fitted with the 
right kind of instrument, he immediately 
heard words spoken at a distance of thir] CC 
teen feet. After using this instrument for 
a few months, he wrote: y¢ 


“Only those who have become deaf, or] Ca 
partly so, will know the joys of having a 
‘third’ ear. Just imagine suddenly hearing 
birds sing or other sounds that may have sf 


been long forgotten—sounds that are com- i 
mon everyday experience to people with tu 
normal ears!” x 


This was wonderful for him, and itis} 4, 
wonderful for me, whose loss was evel 
greater than his. I realize that what!) 4, 
am describing may sound to many persons 
as something impossible of attainment 
Well, then, I have achieved the impossible; 
and I have told the story in the hope thal fi 
others who have as great a hearing los} 
as my own, and who have also given Up 
all hope of again enjoying the sound 0 
speech or music, may take heart and tt 
once more. Of course, nobody can be ¢ 
sure of positive results, for some ears alt 
dead to sound; but there is always the po 
sibility that there may be some life 
them yet, and it is worth trying to discovel 


Give your hearing a chance! — 


| 
— 


YOUR GREATER 
EARING PLEASURE 


| 


INVITES YOU HEAR 


en whn| Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
with the | confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
> of thir] comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
— you have tried—to make a comparison. ‘Special invitation to difficult 
deaf, or} cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
eo unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 


nay have} spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 


oli ih tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 


aap) Pu verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
an Is 


vas eva|  Dutatron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


what | 
pa 
ae Try “Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- . 
0: ’ 
ee tit! ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under i 


a “Durateon” for the name of your local distributor, or write 
sound of 
and try 


ak! L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


ears alt 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
discovet 


home calls except by request. 
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“VIBRATUBE” 


For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO.), Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 


“This little 
device 
brought the + 
world back 


to me!” 


The turn of a switch 
on the Telephone Am- 
plifier brings a world 
of friendly contacts to many people 
with impaired hearing. It’s a com- 
pact, convenient attachment that fits 
any Bell telephone. 

For a demonstration, drop in 
at your local telephone Business 
Office —there’s no obligation. 
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Learning to Hear 
(Continued from page 558) 
Each sentence in the A group is matched 
in number of syllables with each sentence 
in the B group, but of course is quite dif. 
ferent acoustically. The child looks at his 
copy while the teacher reads. First, she 
reads each sentence on the printed page as 
the class looks and listens, to give them the 
acoustic pattern. Then skipping about, 
she chooses any sentence in the A group 
and reads it to the class. If the children 
are unable to identify the sound of the 
words, they are expected to indicate the 
sentence spoken by counting the number of 
impulses heard, or felt. When the children 


are able to identify the sentences in the A | 


group, they are compared and contrasted 
with those in the B group. A great deal 
of repetition is necessary and a great va- 
riety of sentences, matched in syllabic con. 
tent, to keep the children interested in such 
exercises. But such practice is as essen- 
tial in learning to hear as finger exercises 
are in learning to play the piano. Sentence 
5 contains the same number of syllables as 
Sentence 2. Sentence 9 has the same sylla- 
bic.content as Sentence 6. These sentences 
are so different acoustically, however, that 
after a number of repetitions the children 
begin to recognize the difference. At first 
this may appear to be good guessing, but 
we have discovered that the children find 
cues which help them to build up a hearing 
vocabulary which are not always obvious 
to those of us who have normal hearing. 

An example of this cue-finding can be 
shown in the next exercise. The teacher 
was trying to help some children hear the 
difference between the voiced and _ the 
breath consonants. This list of words was 
written on the blackboard and read through 


the microphone: 


I II. 
when went 
which witch 
where wear 
white wide 
while wild 


Some of the children with small remnants 
of hearing were able to identify individual 
words in this list because, they told us, 
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ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 


NOW Two new models of the ALADDIN. Increased power; 
Increased clarity; Decreased size and weight. 


These two new ALADDINS retain all the popular features of the famous Model 7, in- 
cluding the tiny microphone (about the size of a silver dollar) and the “UNIPAK” con- 
struction (combining the amplifier and all batteries in one small, handsome case). In addi- 
tion these new instruments are unbelievably small and light. Visit your ALADDIN dis- 
tributor and see them for yourself. It will be a revelation. Or write direct for the ad- 


dress of your nearest distributor and descriptive pamphlet. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


74 CHAPEL, ALBANY, N. Y. 


(Some distributor franchises 


still available.) 


“we could hear your voice for a longer 
time” in the second group. 
(To be continued ) 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 572) 
improvement, and we are using these books 
this summer. Mary Lou cooperates very 
nicely, and will try a word or sound over 
and over to make it sound the way I say it. 
One evening after she had gone to bed, I 

heard her trying to say “z.” 

Mary Lou is well aware of her handicap. 
Long ago, she knew we heard things that 
she could not hear. She will say, “Can 
you hear it? I can’t hear it. I have bad 
ears.” She compares her ears to little 
Myles’ eyes, which became slightly crossed 
after a severe case of the flu. She says. 
“Myles wears glasses so he can see, and I 
wear a Ravox to help me hear.” And that’s 
that! 

One of my big problems now is to keep 
her from raising her voice when she gets 


excited. She started this about the time 
she began to use the hearing aid. It seems 
that I must remind her so often and she 
becomes irritated when | interrupt her. 
What suggestions have you? I try to use 
a low voice at all times, except when I call 
her from another room or when she is out 
of doors. I believe she hears high tones 
best. 

Mary Lou is as enthusiastic as ever over 
swimming, and I try to get her to the pool 
as often as possible, though our car is our 
only means of transportation and we are 
very saving of our tires. 

Mrs. C. S., Pennsylvania. 


A Hard of Hearing Soy of Seven 


Don, 7%, has about 50% of hearing, 
and uses a wearable hearing aid. 

Don has been attending public school 
two hours every morning. He goes for 
number work, some writing and a play 
period. He likes it very much, and his be- 
havior is good. I go after him at 10.45 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 


tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL .. Crystal microphone. 

New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY ... Leong life batteries. 

e DESIGN .... Beautifully stream- 


lined. 


DURABILITY . Built with finest 
parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO.., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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and teach him at home until 12. He cap 
learn very quickly when he tries, but js 
inclined to drag along in dressing, eating, 
and in fact, everything except playing. 

His behavior is much better. He plays 
with about eight little boys around his age, 
and especially enjoys baseball now, which 
really is a good lesson in cooperation. At 
first, he couldn’t understand why he could 
not bat when he wanted to, but after he 
learned the game he understood, and now 
goes right ahead. I imagine most of a deaf 
child’s problems arise from not knowing 
what is expected of him. 

Don has a wearable Aurex, which he car. 
ries in a little case about the size of a small 
camera. He puts the aid on when I read 
to him, and during the school period. He 
wears it a good deal at home. His speech 
is improving very much. He uses complete 
sentences. He can express himself very 
well, and seldom confuses the tenses of 
verbs now as he used to do. Most persons 
can understand him and carry on a con 
versation with him. His articulation is not 
perfect, but it is improving. He can hear 
about three persons over the telephone and 
carry on a conversation with them; but 
only these three, of whom his daddy is one, 
speak clearly enough for him to hear. 

It is interesting to see what an interest 
Don takes in the papers, and what intelli. 
gent questions he asks about the war. This 
morning he cut out and took to school a 
colored picture of General MacArthur. 

He would not get the work at school 
without my help. His teacher is willing to 
help, but cannot give him the time he needs. 
If I did not follow up the work he would 
not get it. There is so much to explain, 
and there are so many words he does not 
know. For instance, last week the children 
were given health charts. Don did not 
know the words “health” and “chart.” I 
explained “health” and “healthy” to him, 
and he was able to go ahead with his les 
son. Another time, there was to be am 
Easter egg hunt, and he did not understand 
about it; but after I told him he went to 
the party and had a good time. 

~ Mrs. K. C., ALABAMA. 
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'Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENILAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH | 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators || 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories |} 


and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical | 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


n a con 
on is not 
can hear 
none and 
em; but 
y is one, 
ear. 


interes! | 1] 4 new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children | 
t intelli. in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
ar. This the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
_ : LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
t aches Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
illing to for advanced pupils. 
e needs. CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
e would Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
explain, Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
loes not 
children TEACHERS’ COLLEGE | 
did not This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
art.” | with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum | 
to him, constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
his les from Washington University. ! 
be an Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein | 
lerstand | 
went to For further information address | 
Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal Dr. Hexen Lang, Assistant Principal | | 
AMA. 
| 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, a, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 


a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


362 pages $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and III (mimeographe@)............ $7.50 

Books III and IV $6.50 

Books I, II, Ill, and IV $10.00 


All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


Riverton Heights P. O. 
Seattle, Washington 


THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


of 
LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 


Volumes VII and VIII 


Coming Soon 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 568) 


on, or black cats and witches. The childrep 
can choose one of the following verses: 
Here a may be seen, | E / 
To wish you a Happy Halloween. 
2. 
How do you do? 
These leaves are for you. 
What do they mean? 
Happy Halloween. 
3. 
At your Halloween party 
What will you do? 
I'll be at my party, 
And thinking of you. 


Committee on the Use of Hearing 


(Continued from page 556) defi 


ere is 

What Every Superintendent of a School for the thre 
Deaf Should Know about Hearing Aids and 
their Use: Clarence D. O’Connor—November, 
1938, p. 710 

The Hard of Hearing Child in the State School |) 
for the Deaf: Elizabeth Fruewald—June, 1939, 
p. 325 

The Severely Hard of Hearing Child: Whose 
Duty?: Josephine B. Timberlake—May, 1939, 
p- 265 upor 

The New York League’s Nursery School for Hard ity 
of Hearing Children: Frances Lichtenberg — - 
March, 1940, p. 140 an 

My Son Is Hard of Hearing: By a Father—April, 
1940, p. 225 

How Can We Promote the Continued Use of Hear. 
ing Aids by the Pupils Who Leave Ow 
Schools?: Elizabeth Hughes Johnson—October, 
1940, p. 673 

The Training of Residual Hearing: June Yale 
Probyn—January and February, 1941 

Exploring With a Hearing Aid: Alan Yale Crov- 
ter—February, 1941, p. 93 

The Conservation of Hearing Class: M. Lorraine 
Amos—March, 1941, p. 187 

Oakland’s Acoustic Program: F. W. Doyle—Sep 
tember, 1941, p. 517 

Ideals and Standards for Audiometers and Hear ~ 
ing Aids: Norman A. Watson, Ph.D.—October, © 
1941, p. 609 

A Questionnaire on Acoustic Training: Sarah L. 
Elliott—February, 1942, p. 73 

Terminology: ‘Deaf —‘Hard of Hearing’ : Josephine 
B. Timberlake—March, 1942, p. 140 

A Hearing Aid Clinic in St. Louis: Clyde W.” 
Johnson—June, 1942, p. 331 5 

Quality in Hearing Aids: Josephine B. Timber } 
lake—September, 1942, p. 507 “ag 
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ing loss pattern must have been included among 
ose which have been analyzed, measured and 
, by government experts. 


outcome is that the New Radio-Amplified Sym- 
thonic Acousticon — based upon these important 
ings — brings you unusual clarity, and a sharp- 
defined understandability of various sounds. 
ere is an instrument that weaves not just two but 
three dimensions of sound—pitch, volume and 


re. It is really 3-DIMENSIONAL HEARING. 


you want better hearing, you should know the 
story of our Government’s investigations and 
overies about your hearing loss. The whole 
illing story is told in a new booklet which is 
free of charge and without obligation. The 
upon will bring it to you, along with an oppor- 
ity to experience yourself the new world of en- 
yment made possible by the New Radio-Amplified 
onic Acousticon. 
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Made Possible 


EARING BY THE 
Deafness Survey 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
Your Own Hearing Loss Pattern 
What Hearing Loss Patterns Are 
What 3-Dimensional Hearing Is 
How Men Differ from Women in Hearing Loss 
How Age Affects Loss of Hearing 


The Method Developed and Used by Our Government in 
Discovering All Degrees of Partial Deafness 


How Government Discoveries Made Possible a New Method 
of Analyzing Your Hearing Loss and a Scientific 
Method of Fitting 


How Radio Science Was Made to Play a Vital Part in 
the Development of 3-Dimensional Hearing 


580 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


580 Firtu Ave., Dept. 416, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the booklet about the findings of 
the U. S. Government National Deafness Survey. 


I would like a demonstration of the new 


SYMPHONIC ACOUSTICON. 


NAME 


City AND STATE 


4 
2, 
4 
Be 
j 
|| 
October, 
—— vies 


NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Beginners and Advanced Sessions. 


urses. Voice 


Teacher Training 
and Speech Improvement. Write 
for further details. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 
Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
New Kinzie Graded Method of Instruction 

Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
School re-opens October Ist 
2311 Conn. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Experienced, certified oral teacher desires to make a 
change. Address “References,” Volta Review. 


Certified, experienced oral teacher; capable of teaching 
algebra, language, reading; interested in change, 1942- 
43. Box H-47, Volta Bureau. 


IN THE 


NOVEMBER 
VOLTA REVIEW 


REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION COM. 
MITTEE ON SPEECH READING 
* 

Beginning a series of papers on Lip Reading, 
prepared by the leading teachers of lip 
reading in the United States 
* 

With Eyes to See 
A mother tells how she taught her hard of 
hearing son to like reading 
And many other fine articles! 


The Volta Review 


The Children Said -- 


Compiled by Martanna MacoMBer 


These are true stories of deaf children. Others 
a.e invited. Send yours to 1537 35th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Betty had become familiar with pictures gf 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


She was mucha 


startled one day to see the name Roosevelt undeps 


a picture of the statue of the “Rough Riden@a 
Her first inclination was to think it a mistake 
Incredulously she started with the picture toward 


the teacher. Then on second thought she turned 


back to the reading table, saying, “Oh, I know @ 


myself, another sort of Roosevelt.” 


Ruth and Paul were overheard by the teach ; 


er one day. They were engaged in heated com 
versation. Paul told Ruth that he had once had 
a little dog, but that it had died and gone ff 
heaven. The class had just been taught the ques 
tion, What is ... . for? Looking scornfully af 
Paul, Helen asked, “What is heaven for? For 
animals to go to? Never! Animals never have 
wings. Heaven is for people to go to!” Paul was 


silenced. Evidently he had never seen pictures 


of dog angels, and could pursue the subject 
no farther. 


Hoping to get letters from the children dung 


ing the summer, the teacher gave stamped, ad 
dressed envelopes to the members of her clas& 
One little girl seemed to feel the address it 
adequate because there was no street indicated, 
The teacher explained that her home was in & 


very small village and that there were no streets am 
By way of show: 7m 
ing the child how small a place it was, the teach 


and no numbers on the houses. 


er went on to say that she couldn’t buy shoes orm 
dresses where she lived as there was only one@ 
store, a small grocery. The child was all symeg 


pathy. “Oh!” she said, “I am very sorry for youl 
You have a spinning wheel. You make yout 
clothes. The same Betsy Ross.” 


It was February, and the class was getting 
some information about George Washington. Billy 
a little Canadian boy, realized that Washington 
was not one of his country’s heroes. Pictures were 
being passed. Among them was one of Mt. Ver 
non. 


ville Country Club at home.” 


Circumstances Alter Manners.—Joe was #9 


little boy who had lost his hearing. He had 
spent much of his time on the street and had 
some undesirable habits. One of these was stick 
ing out his tongue at people. 
once to his supervisor and been punished. Soom 


after, his teacher was giving the class tonguem™ 


He had done iim 


When it came to Billy, he glanced at my 
looked up and exclaimed, “We have the West 


gymnastics, and Joe was surprised to be told tom 


put out his tongue. He wanted to be sure he 
was doing the correct thing. “It’s all right iff 
do it to you, is it?” he asked, “It ain’t if I dé 
it to that woman in the house where I sleep!” 
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